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The April issue of THE FURROW, which 
will be a special number devoted to 


PREACHING 


will include the following articles: 


A LAYMAN ON PREACHING | 
JOHN D. SHERIDAN. 


WE HAVE TO USE WORDS 


REV. F. H. DRINKWATER. 


THE OBLIGATION TO PREACH 
REV. JOHN McCARTHY. 


DOCTRINE AND PREACHING | 
REV. AEGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P. 


CONFRATERNITY PREACHING 
REV. SEAMUS McLOUGHLIN. 


THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY 


THE BISHOP OF GALWAY 


: Saas reappearance of The Irish Theological Quarterly will be 
welcomed by all who have followed attentively the policy 
and directives of the Holy See in regard to sacred studies 
during the last twenty years. On 24 May 1931 Pope 
Pius XI issued the apostolic constitution Deus Scientiarum 
in which he laid down a new system of Rules for Universities 
and Faculties of Ecclesiastical Studies. It was an epoch- 
making document, a new code of ecclesiastical law for these 
institutions, formulated after long and careful study by a 
commission of learned men from different nations. Article 2 
of the Normae Generales contains the kernel of the whole 
document. It defines the purpose of ecclesiastical univer- — 
sities as threefold: (a) to give to students a higher formation 
in sacred sciences ; (b) to train them in direct acquaintance © 
with sources and methods of scientific study and research 
and to prepare them for teaching ; (c) to provide for the 
development and progress of the sacred sciences. The 
regulations made in regard to professors and students, 
degrees and methods of study, all derive from the funda- 
mental principle that the purpose of a university, as 
distinct from a seminary, is to provide for the training of 
future professors and to encourage research and scientific 
progress. Emphasis was laid on adequate academic equip- 
ment, especially in regard to libraries, laboratories and 
other requisites. The Ordinationes issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Studies, in pursuance of the 
Normae Generales, attach special importance to the writing 
and publication of dissertations and prescribe that, in the 
_ triennial report to be sent by each university to the Con- 
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gregation, mention shall be made of what the university has 
contributed to the progress of the sacred sciences and what 
books or articles have been published by professors. 


It is quite clear that part of the equipment necessary 
for the functioning of an ecclesiastical university, under the 
new rules, is a scientific journal, for such a journal is not 
merely a means of publication, it is the very instrument by 
which knowledge is diffused and communicated and progress 
achieved. 


The strong encouragement of academic progress given 
by Pius XI has been more than maintained by Pius XII, of 
whom to say “ now gloriously reigning ” is not a formality, 
In his encyclical, Divino Afflante, 30 September 1943, he 
urged very strongly the development of all the sciences 
concerned with Sacred Scripture. In Humani Generis of the 
12 August 1950, which is mainly concerned with pointing 
out false opinions which have recently been put forward by 
some individuals, he yet emphasises the special duties of 
teachers in ecclesiastical institutions: ‘let them strive 
with every force and effort to further the progress of the 
sciences which they teach : but let them also be careful not 
to transgress the limits which we have established for the 
protection of the truth of Catholic faith and doctrine... 
With regard to new questions, which modern culture and 
progress have brought to the foreground, let them engage 
in most careful research but with the necessary prudence 
and caution.” (Vatican Edition, page 15). 


In an article on Modernism in the Cambridge Journal a 
learned Irish Catholic recently lamented that there had 
been no scientific progress in theological or biblical science 
in the last thirty years. Few of those who are familiar with 
Catholic university life would agree with that statement. 
There has been a considerable and fruitful activity, especially 
in the regions of biblical science, ecclesiastical history and 
positive theology. Modernism and other errors on the part 
of a few have not prevented the great body of Catholic 
scholars in many lands from pursuing their researches in 
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loyal fidelity to the rule of Catholic faith. The number of 
scientific publications that have appeared in recent years is 
eloquent testimony. And there can be no doubt of the value 
of that work. The function of the Catholic theologian is to 
provide the priest and preacher with the intellectual weapons 
which he needs for the presentation and defence of the Faith. 
While there are so many millions of men outside the Church 
because of misrepresentation of her faith or of objections 
which seem to them insuperable, we cannot soothe ourselves 
with the notion that our presentation is perfect. The work 
of theological research is, in its own way, as important for 
the Church as other forms of missionary activity, for it is 
devoted to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 

It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that the 
Maynooth Pontifical University is taking its place with 
other Catholic Universities in furthering this great cause by 
publishing its own theological journal. For owing to the 
wide extension of the Church in English-speaking lands and 
the prestige which Maynooth enjoys there, its journal will 
be read and appreciated by great numbers and is capable of 
doing valuable work. 

One cannot but admire the activity which Maynooth is 
displaying already in the matter of publication. It has 
_carried on the Irish Ecclesiastical Record for many years 
with steady and undiminished success. Recently, it brought 
into being Christus Rex for the discussion of social questions 
and The Furrow for pastoral theology. It has revived the 
Archivium for the publication of historical documents. 
The number and quality of these publications compare 
very favourably with the output of any other university 
institution in this country. To maintain so many of them 
is no easy task for a rather limited body of professors who 
have other duties as well. Those who refer to the Reminis- 
cences of Dr. Walter McDonald will find much interesting 
material on the early difficulties of The Quarterly, but what 


will surprise many is his constant reference to, and irritation _ 


with, what he calls the “ drudgery” of editorship—the 
correspondence, proof-reading and other labour. It will be 
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of interest, also, to recall that when The Quarterly suspended 
publication in 1922 it was not because Authority had 
issued any ukase ordering it to commit felo da se or even 
suggesting that, for there was no such order ; and it was not 
because The Quarterly was in any financial difficulty or 
because of dearth of readers. It was principally because, 
owing to recent changes in the Faculty, there was not 
available a sufficient number, able and willing to bear the 
inevitable drudgery. One of the reasons then given by those 
in favour of suspending The Quarterly was that the Record 
provided sufficient outlet, but it is a rather illuminating 
fact that, while The Quarterly was appearing, the Record did 
‘not decline in quality or circulation and, when The Quarterly 
suspended, the Record did not receive any access of readers 


—or of writers. 


There is certainly room in the world and work for the 
resurgent Quarterly and its future is assured if it can secure 
sufficient editors and writers to overcome the drudgery, or 
rather the acedia, of writing. There certainly should be good 
hope of that because of two factors that have supervened 
in the last thirty years, the increase in the Maynooth 
faculty and, secondly, the increase in the number of 
theological schools in Ireland. We rarely advert to the 
significance and the possibilities of these two factors. 


The Church, in this century, is more and more deter- 
mined to give to the Catholic priesthood the best possible 
moral and intellectual formation. To secure the latter 
higher standards in those called to be teachers are being 
demanded.,; so the Holy | See insists that no one may teach 
theology, even in a seminary, unless he has at least the 
licentiate university degree. Furthemore, the principle so 
long and ardently advocated in secular universities—of 
specialization—is accepted. No man can, nowadays, be 
expected to master several subjects or even every branch of 
one. In a recent document on Scriptural studies, the Holy 

See recommended that, in every college, there be two 
. professors of Sacred Scripture. Now, specialization requires 
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a large staff and that presupposes a large student body or 
very great resources. It was a heartening thing to see 
students from outside Maynooth coming to the Dunboyne 
establishment, for it is very definitely a national ecclesias- 
tical interest to maintain a higher institute of theological 
studies in Ireland and one that should have the support of 
all. So also it is a national interest to have a scientific 
theological journal, and it is to be hoped that it will have 
the support of the learned men who staff theological schools 
utriusque clert throughout the country. Through it our 
theologians will get to know one another and those who 
have taken upa line of special work will find in this 
journal and its editors encouragement to persevere and 
to publish. 


MICHAEL BROWNE, 
Bishop of Galway 
Mount St. Mary’s, 
Galway. 
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MINISTER OF DISQUIETUDE 


The priest, like Christ, brings to humanity a gift 
without compare, that of disquietude. He must be 
the minister of disquietude, the dispenser of a new 
hunger and thirst. Like God he calls “a famine 
upon the land.” (Ps. 104: 16). The disquietude 
that the priest must spread is that fear of God, that 
torment for the infinite which has brought forth 
from the mystics and thinkers of every age such 


convulsive cries for relief. 
—Cardinal Suhard 


SAINT PATRICK IN HIS 
“CONFESSION” 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


“Confession of Saint Patrick ’’ is—happily—a docu- 
ment of unquestioned authenticity. Like most personal 
writings of this nature, its chief interest is the striking 
portrait it presents of its author. 


He calls it “‘ my confession before I die ’’ and therefore 
it is a safe assumption that he wrote it towards the end of 
his life, when he believed he had not much longer to live, 
and had already retired to Saul. 


The spectacle of his own magnificent achievement was 
before his eyes as he wrote: A slave to heathen masters for 
six years, he had made his escape from them and from 
Ireland by..the skin of his teeth. Twenty years later, a 
missionary bishop, he returned to this country of his own 
accord to bring the Gospel to the Irish people. His success 
was phenomenal.’ Before ten years had’ passed he had the 
Irish hieratthy established under the primacy of Armagh. 
The whole country was.linked up, even to its remotest parts, 
with churches:and monastic foundations, to which flowed an 
unending tide of conversions; a strong native clergy was 
already in. secure possession. The thing -was~ accounted 
absolutely miraculous and the eyes of Christendom: were 
turned on this island. Impressed by that mission organisa- 
tion; Rome had raised it to the status of an ecclesiastical 
province, making Patrick its Metropolitan, with his seat at 
Armagh. Patrick had made a native bishop his successor, 
Benignus, whom he had trained from boyhood. 

He had indeed written a golden page in the history of 
the Christian Church. We know now that his was permanent 
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achievement if ever a man’s life-work could be so described. 
But does he give an account of himself in the terms of a 
success story? By no means. His brief record, which can be 
read attentively in less than half an hour, is a humble, 


laborious and at times incoherent, effort to tell with absolute 


honesty the work of God in himself. It is of particularly 
curious interest to read the ‘‘ Confession” during March, 
when the churches of Ireland and in the far-flung empire of 
Ireland overseas are resounding with hymns to his praise, 
and see what he wrote about himself fifteen hundred years 
ago. His opening is like a douche of cold water: 


I, Patrick the sinner, am the most illiterate and the 
least of all the faithful, and contemptible in the eyes 
of very many. 


He then tells the facts of his life with the extremest 
brevity. His father’s name was Calpurnius, a Roman 
decurion, that is, collector of Imperial taxes and member of 
a council for ruling a Roman settlement. He lived with his 
family on a farm near the village of Banavem Taberniae, a 
lost place name which scholars have agreed to situate at the 
mouth of the Severn in Wales. When he was sixteen years 
old, that coastal district was raided by pirates and Patrick, 
with hundreds of others, was carried to Ireland and there 
sold into slavery. It was his fate to be separated from his 
kindred and to pass into the ownership of.a Pagan master, who 


‘set him to tending flocks of sheep and.swine on the Slemish 


mountain in Antrim. 


His father’s circumstances thdleate status and even 
eh. Patrick grew up in comfortable surroundings and he 
gives us to understand that up to this period he was just | 
an average careless boy. He says he “ knew not the true 
God” and that he was “ignorant of the living God,” 
phrases which can mean only that religion had no vital 
meaning for him up to that point. He was of course the 
child of Christian parents and mentions priests as he tutors " 
in-childhood: 
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Again the terseness is disappointing: ‘‘ The Lord 
poured upon us the fury of his anger ”’ is his description of 
his kidnapping. The beloved son of a happy, comfortable 
Christian home is flung out by his captors in exchange for a 
few cattle. The lord of the district who became his owner 
saw that the boy’s head was closely shaved to indicate his 
status and he was given a slave’s dress: a sheepskin tunic 
reaching to the knees and leather sandals. He soon became 
familiar with hunger, cold and nakedness. He now belonged 
to a class that had no human rights. 


The Christian teaching of his childhood bore fruit in 
misfortune. In his extremity, the boy turned to prayer. A 
living religion opened his mind to an entirely new vision of 
life. 


Constantly I used to pray in the day time. Love of 
God and the fear of him increased more and more, and 
faith grew, and the spirit was moved, so that in one 
day [I would say] as many as a hundred prayers, 
and at night as many, so that I used to stay even in 
the woods and on the mountain [to this end]. And 
before daybreak I used to be roused to prayer, in 
snow, in frost, in rain; and I felt no hurt; nor was 
there any sluggishness in me—as I now see, boca 
then the spirit was fervent within me. 


Six years passed and Patrick, now a: man; ‘began 
to think out the possibilities of escape. Twice he was in- 
structed by a clear inner voice: once to the effect that he 
‘was soon to return to his fatherland, and a second time 
telling him that his ship was ready. He chose his time 
carefully and then one day abandoned his flocks on Slemish 
and struck off in a southerly direction. It was divine guid- 
ance inspired him to make for the coast of Wexford. He thus 
covered two hundred miles on foot. Though his status as a 
runaway slave was obvious to all, and he was any man’s 
capture, he met no one to hinder him and succeeded in 
_ boarding a ship that was just setting out. After two months’ 
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adventures with the heathen crew, ‘he was able to return to 
his people in Britain. 


Patrick says little in his ‘“ Confession”’ of the long 
interval between his reunion with his kinsfolk and his return 
to Ireland as a missionary bishop. It was an interval of 
twenty years, during which he studied for the priesthood at 
the monastic centre of Lérins, became ordained, underwent 
a special training in the Scriptures and rose to the rank of 
bishop just before he set out again for Ireland. 


He had had a great deal of leeway to make up. Although 
he had wonderfully developed his interior life in captivity, 
his academic ignorance was a serious setback. In his own 
opinion he never made up for the loss sustained by having 
his education interrupted at the age of fifteen and not res- 
umed until he was twenty-two. During this period of train- 
ing, he began to have dreams of a sharp-cut distinctness. 
In one of these a courier appeared with numerous letters and 
selected one for Patrick. The message was superscribed with 
the words, “‘ The Voice of the Irish ’’. As he was unfolding 
it to read, he heard a chorus of voices crying to him as with 
one mouth, “We beseech you to come and walk amongst 
‘us once more ”’. This cry rang so persistently i in his ears that 
he could even ‘identify it as “‘ the voice of those who live 
beside the Wood of Foclut which is nigh unto the western 
sea’’. He understood it to mean that his work as a priest 
“was. to be a missionary and the field, ‘Ireland. 


His superiors did not at first take kindly to the idee 
They doubted his competence—not unnaturally. Some of 
his colleagues were not above imputing unworthy motives 
to his persistence, concluding that he was really out for 
promotion for himself rather than the evangelisation of 
Ireland. 


Moreover, they used to talk amongst themselves 
behind my back and say ‘ Why does this fellow thrust 
himself into danger amongst hostile people who know 
not God?’ They did not say this out of malice, but 
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it did not seem meet in their eyes, on account of my 
illiteracy, as I myself witness that I have understood. 


Elsewhere he protests: 


I testify in truth and in exultation of heart before 
God and His holy angels, that I never had any cause 
except the Gospel and His promises for returning to 
that nation from whence previously I barely escaped. 


It was Patrick’s fate, too, to experience a blasting dis- 
illusionment in friendship. He records it in the ‘‘ Confession ” 
but the chronology of that document is so confused, one 
finds it difficult to date its occurrence with any precision. 
I used to think (in company with Dr. John Gwynn and Dr. 
Helena Concannon) that it occurred after Patrick’s consecra- 
tion as bishop, before he became Metropolitan of the Church 
in Ireland. But numerous subsequent readings of the 
“‘ Confessions ’’ incline me to Dr. Eoin MacNeill’s view that 
it happened before Patrick.ever returned to Ireland, actually 
when his appointment as bishop was under consideration. 
He had a friend in his student days, before he had been made 
deacon. During his immediate preparation for the priest- 
hood, Patrick became troubled in conscience and confided 
in this friend concerning some error into which he had fallen, 
or imagined that he had fallen, before he had reached the 
age of fifteen, that is, before he had been captured in the 
pirates’ raid that was the turning-point of his life: We are 
given to understand that the friend succeeded in reassuring 
Patrick. It was this same friend who now ardently sup- 
ported Patrick’s nomination as bishop: 


He too had fought for me in my absence. Even he 
himself had said to me with his own lips, “‘ Lo, thou 
art to be raised to the rank of bishop. - 


Then came the astounding reversal. At the second 
ecclesiastical conference on this appointment, the same 
friend suddenly turned against Patrick, discovered reasons 
- against his appointment, and even betrayed: that secret, 


| 
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the ancient confidence of student days, urging it as a final 
argument why he should not be made bishop. 


In the presence of all both good and bad he publicly 
defamed me in a matter which before of his own 
accord and gladly he had held me pardoned, as the 
Lord had done, who is greater than all. 


This was the supreme crisis of Patrick’s life. He was 
overwhelmed by a temptation to despair. He says: “‘ I was 
driven to the danger of falling then and for eternity ’’. 
Writing of it in his old age, more than twenty years after 
the event, he shows clearly that the wound he had then 
sustained had not yet healed, nor had the passage of time 
cleared the bewilderment from his mind: 


I am grieved for my dearest friend...a man to 
whom I had even entrusted my soul! ... How could 
he bring himself to put me to shame publicly before 
everyone... Therefore I give unwearied thanks to 
my God, who kept me faithful on the day of my trial 
so that today I may confidently offer to Him in 
sacrifice as a living witness my soul to Christ my 
Lord, who preserved me from all my trials. 


The result of his friend’s treachery was that Patrick 
was rejected. A certain Palladius was chosen in his stead, 
consecrated bishop and sent as first missionary to the Irish. 
He landed at Arklow in 431, and while still in the initial 
stages of his missionary work, crossed over to Britain, it is 
thought in order to secure clerical assistance. He died on 
this brief visit to Britain. Meanwhile Patrick and a com- 
panion priest were sent on from Auxerre to join the Irish 
mission. On their way, probably at Evreux, they met 
messengers coming from Ireland with the news of Pallad- 
ius’s untimely death. The two had no option but to return 
to Auxerre, whose bishop, Germanus, appears to have been 
in charge of the Irish mission. The land of God was so evi- 
dent in this turn of events, Patrick was forthwith conse- 
crated bishop and proceeded to Ireland, where he arrived the . 
following year, 432. 
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It is true that the conversion of Ireland to Christianity 
was amazingly swift, but the ease of that transition has been 
somewhat exaggerated. If there was no organised persecu- 
tion of the Church, there was plenty of local hostility. 
Patrick’s ‘‘ Confession ” incidentally reveals a man of great 
physical courage: 

On occasion, I used to give presents to the kings, 
besides the hire that I gave to their sons who accom- 
panied me; and nevertheless they seized me with 
my companions. And on that day they most eagerly 
desired to kill me; but my time had not yet come. 


And everything they found with us they plundered, 
and me myself they bound with irons. And on the 
fourteenth day the Lord delivered me from their 
power... Daily I expect either slaughter, or an 
unfair attack of some kind... 


One of the greatest missionaries of all time, his guidance 
is still being followed on the mission fields, where the estab- 
lishment of a native clergy is considered the surest proof 
of success. It encouraged the confidence of the people and 
was almost a guarantee of stability: 

Wherefore then in Ireland they who never had the 
knowledge of God, but until now only worshipped 
idols and abominations—how has there been lately 
prepared a people of the Lord, and they are called 
children of God? Sons and daughters of Scottic 
chieftains are seen to become monks and virgins of 
Christ ... Their number increases more and more... 


Independence in matters of finance is another factor in 
missionary success on which he lays enormous emphasis. 
He accepted nothing from the people, not even the “ lab- 
ourer’s hire’’. He tells us that even when pious women 
gave him gifts to express their recognition, he returned 
them: 

But though I be rude in all things, nevertheless I 
have endeavoured in some sort to keep myself, both 
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for the Christian brethren, and the virgins of Christ, 
and the devout women who used of their own accord 
to present me with their little gifts, and would cast 
of their ornaments upon the altar; and I returned 
them again to them. And they were scandalized at 
my doing so. But I did it on account of the hope of 
immortality, so as to keep myself warily in all things; 
for this reason, namely, that the heathen might 
receive me and the ministry of my service on any 
grounds and that I should not, even in the smallest 
matter, give occasion to the unbelievers to defame or 
disparage. 

Perchance then, when I baptized so many 
thousands of men, I hoped from any one of them 
the half of a scruple. Tell me and I shail restore it to 
you. Or when the Lord ordained clergy everywhere 
by means of my mediocrity, and imparted my service 
to them for nothing, if I demanded from one of them 
even the price of my shoe... 


It is evident from his rigid attitude that the mission was 
completely financed from some outside source, probably 
Auxerre. 


But the whole message of the ‘‘ Confession” is the 
wonderful work of God though such a despicable instrument 
as himself, “‘ a fool ’’ (he says),‘‘ the abhorred of this world ”’. 
He returns again and again, with a repetition that is almost 
wearisome, to the subject of his ignorance: 


I had long since thought of writing; but I hesitated 
until now, for I feared lest I should fall under the 
censure of men’s tongues, and because I have not | 
studied as have others, who in the most approved 
fashion have drunk in both law and the Holy Scrip- 
tures alike, and have never changed their speech 
from their infancy, but rather have been always 
rendering it more perfect. For my speech and langu-. 
age is translated into a tongue not my own, as can be 
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easily proved from the savour of my writing, in what 
fashion I have been taught and am learned in speech 
.... Nowin mine old age I earnestly desire that which 
in youth I did not acquire... When a youth, nay, 
almost a boy, I went into captivity in language (as 
well asin person) before I knew what I should earnestly 
desire, or what I ought to shun. And so today I blush 
and am exceedingly afraid to lay bare my lack of 
education; because I am unable to make my meaning 
plain in a few words to the learned. . . . Perchance it 
seems to not a few that I am thrusting myself for- 
ward in this matter with my want of knowledge and 
my slow tongue... 


This “‘ slowness of tongue” can have applied only to 
his Latin. During his captivity in Ireland, he had to use 
whatever Celtic form of speech was spoken in the district 
where he lived. At that age, he had not acquired a grip of 
classical Latin and he was never to acquire it. When his 
education was resumed in the early twenties, the ground 
lost could never be recovered. But his knowledge of Celtic 
was an enormous benefit to him when he returned to Ireland 
as missionary. He could preach to the people in their own 
language. His phenomenal success with them does not 
argue any lack of either intelligibility or fluency. He became 
so much at home with his converts that his Latin as a medium 
of communication further deteriorated. 


His consistent attitude to his whole achievement was: 
“See what HE did through me!” His utter sincerity gives 
force to his words and inspires him with occasional striking 
metaphors: 

I was like a stone lying in the deep mire; and He 
that is mighty came, and in His mercy lifted me up, 
and verily raised me aloft and placed me on the top of 
the wall... 
He was immensely grateful to God and he expressed his 
gratitude by completely surrendering himself to the work. 
_ He who had escaped from slavery among the Irish gave 


St. Patrick in his ‘‘ Confession...’ 


himself up to be their slave in a new sense. He would not be 
absent from. them even for the briefest interval. When his. 
state of exile pressed in upon him bleakly, he denied himself. 
a visit to his kinsfolk in Britain, ‘“‘ though glad and ready was 
I to do so.”” He longed even more keenly to go back to 
Gaul “‘ to visit the brethren and to behold the face of the 
saints of my Lord—God knoweth that I used to desire it. 
exceedingly, ’’ but even this much refreshment looked like 
self-indulgence: 
I am bound in the spirit, who witnesseth to me 
that if I should do this, he would note me as guilty; 
and I fear to lose the labour which I began; and yet’ 
not I, but Christ the Lord, who commanded me to 
come and be with them for the remainder of my life, 
if the Lord will, and if he should keep me from every 
evil way, so that I may not sin in his sight.” 
And again: 
Let it not happen to me Kita my God that I should 
ever part with his people which he purchased in the 
ends of the earth. I pray God to give me perseverance, 
and to vouchsafe that I bear to him faithful witness, 
until my passing hence, for the sake of my God. 


This was his frame of mind for twenty-nine years. He was 
so devoured with paternal solicitude for his people in Ireland 
that he could not contemplate the shortest absence from 
them, even for a pilgrimage, still less for what would nowa- 
days be called ‘‘ compassionate leave ”’ 


He offers us his life-story as yet smother prdof of the 

Faith: 

God showed me that I might trust him endlessly, 

one that cannot be doubted. 
And speaking of the physical dangers surrounding him on the 
mission, he says: 
None of these things move me, on account of the 
promises of heaven, because I have cast myself into. 
the hands of God Almighty... 
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In another part of the “ Confession’, he summarizes - 


his work in Ireland as “‘ to define doctrine and make known 
the gift of God and everlasting consolation ”’. It is peculiarly 
fitting that his feast-day should occur in the fullness of 
spring-time, the season of hope. Even the brief extracts 
given above show how radiant with hope is the testimony 
that Saint Patrick has left us. 


ALICE CURTAYNE 
Downings, 
Prosperous, 
Co. Kildare. 


THE PRIEST 


All the sacerdotal power of Christ is, so to 
speak, at his discretion. It depends on him, as a 
free and conscious minister, whether the eternal 
mediation of the Saviour is to reach the souls of his 
brethren or not ; it depends on him also whether the 
world renders to God the homage which is due to Him, 
by the sacrifice of the cross, the renewal of which ts his 
unique privilege. The whole of Redemption and the 
whole of the Church have been put into his hands. 


—Cardinal Suhard 
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E Batic peoples formed a distinct group from very 
early times. They were known to Tacitus and the Romans 
as the Aesti. Later they broke up into three nations: the 
Old Prussians, the Lithuanians and the Latvians. The Old 
Prussians disappeared as a separate people in the eleventh 
century; the Lithuanians and Latvians lived on and main- 
tained their ancient culture and language. Latvian history. 
is a story of a constant invasion and oppression by. powerful 
neighbours—the Russians, Poles, Germans and Swedes. 
Nevertheless they have preserved their individual culture 
with its popular songs and folklore, and their language, 
which is of great interest to philologists because it has pre- 
served its archaic characteristics. 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Latvia was con- 
verted to Christianity, its first apostle being St. Meinhardt. 
Later the Protestant and Orthodox creeds were brought by. 
foreign conquerors, and only Latgale in the East and part of 
Kurzeme remained true to the faith. When Latvia was given. 
its independence in 1918 there were half a million Catholics 
out of a population of two millions. 


Under native government the cultural and economical 
life of the people developed rapidly. The Latvians had a 
very old culture and a strong literary tradition. Before long 
writers like the poetess Veronica Strelerte, the novelist 
Anshlavs Eglitis and the Catholic novelist Janis Klidzejs 
were being read with enthusiasm. The State university of 
Riga became the centre of a very vigorous intellectual life. 


The economic life was developed on an agricultural basis and 
was remarkably even; there was no proletariat problem, and, 
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since the native aristocracy had died out, there was no land 
problem either. 

The Church also grew shina under native rule, even 
though the government was unfavourable to Catholics. The 
old diocese of Riga was restored and the priest Antonius 
Springovics became the first native bishop. After some years 
three other bishops were consecrated, and Riga became a 
metropolitan see. With the first years of independence the 
great problem there was a shortage of priests due to the lack 
of educational facilities: there were only 200 priests in 
Latvia. The situation improved with the foundation of 
Catholic high-schools, and of a Catholic faculty of Theology 
attached to the Univesity of Riga. Relative to the Protest- 
ants, the Catholic population increased, as the Protestant 
families were small and the Catholic families large. The 
Catholic people as I knew them were deeply religious. In 
each home the mother took great care to instruct her children | 
in the faith. Every morning and every evening the whole | 
family prayed together ; so it was in my family, so it wasin | 
the others that I knew. The people took every opportunity 
to go to Mass and the sacraments, often going long distances. 
on foot. 


From documents recently published it is clear that 
Berlin and Moscow agreed in August 1939 on a division of. 
the Baltic states. The Soviet army was given bases in Latvia 
by an imposed treaty, and an army of 30,000 men was 
quartered on the country. Then, in 1940, the Russians 
occupied Latvia. 


The first Russian occupation lasted from June 1940 to 
June 1941, when the Germans marched in. The occupation 
was a reign of terror which gradually increased in thorough- 
ness. First the most important persons of government were 
arrested and, after a term in prison were sent to slave labour 
in Russia. Soon after the officers of the national army were 
imprisoned and deported; then, in turn, the same treatment 
was extended to the high-schools and university students, to 
the pupils of the grammar-schools, to owners of property, 
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to functionaries of local administration, to small farmers and 
artisans of national opinion. This was accompanied in 
many cases with torture. During the school year 1940-1, 
there were arrested and deported to Siberia 1392 pupils of 
grammar-schools, 700 high-school and 360 university 
students. It was a systematic and thorough campaign to 
break the strength and spirit of the people and make them 
completely tractable. Ordinary social life was governed by 
fear; nobody dared say what he thought, except the old 
people who did not realise the gravity of the situation. A 
few words overheard by communist agents were enough to 
send the people to prison. There was no appreciable Fifth 
Column in Latvia, nor was there any ground for Communism 
in the economic life of the country : the regime was simply 
imposed by a conqueror from outside. 


During the time of the first Communist occupation I was 
in the last-year class at the grammar-school. The very first 
day in school after the summer vacation we all were obliged 
to enroll in the Communist youth organisation “‘ Pioneers ”’. 
I remember being surprised that there were no prayers at 


-the start of class or in the afternoon. The crucifix on the 
-walls had been replaced by portraits of Lenin and Stalin. 


From the beginning we were given lessons in “ political 
education’. Our teacher was a boy of about 18 years, who 
spoke about life in the Soviet Union and about God. In the 


“Soviet Union all the people were always happy. It was a 
_land in which every man was his own master; everybody was 
like a great lord, It was Stalin who provided this happy life 


for everybody. In other countries there were constant wars 
and the most terrible suffering because of the capitalists, the 
working people were treated like cattle. There was no God. 
God was invented by the capitalists in order to oppress the 
poor working people and to reign over them more easily. 
The story of Adam and Eve was also a pure invention. 
Man became to be gradually, by Evolution. The Paradise 
of man was the Soviet Union and Stalin was the great Father 


and Teacher of all peoples of the world—this was the general 


line always, though it was developed in various ways. When 
‘I was doing my final examination in the school the subject 
-of natural history I had to study was “ Darwin ” 


Besides the “ political education ”’ we also had to lear 
to sing the Communist songs and to dance the Russian 
popular dances. There were also pleasant excursions under 
-Communist auspices. The parents were in despair; they | 
‘tried to undo the evil work by telling their children about 
God and their own experience of life, but they could do 
nothing to prevent the indoctrination in the school. 


The public life of the Church was broken up. The more 
‘eloquent priests were forbidden to preach in the churches, 
Outside the churches on Sundays the people were harangued 
by Communist orators who spoke about agricultural and 
social conditions in the Soviet Union, and then went on to 
speak about the religion in their own way. Nobody dared to 
contradict them, because it would mean immediate imprison- 
ment. Many priests were arrested and tortured. The 
‘ Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr Arata was forced to leave Latvia. 
Priests not yet ‘‘ suspected” had their houses confiscated. 


‘ Seminarists had to return home and undergo mobilisation 


for the Red army. The Catholic-faculty of Theology was 
i. ‘closed as well as the Catholic high-schools. The publication 
es of Catholic books and periodicals was forbidden. 


- Towards the end of the first. Communist occupation 
>, many of the priests and intellectuals, as well as a large 
.- number of small farmers and labourers were subjem to 


Communist persecutions and torture. 


With the German advance resistance hi 
_ been growing, or at least the Russians suspected that it was 
growing, and they set about stamping it, out ruthlessly. 
‘ Latvians will always have the night of 14 June 104! 
engraven on their memory; it was that night that the Com 
_munists started a campaign of mass deportations. It is 
_estimated that 34,000 people were deported from the: ~— 
States ‘during that one horrible night: For a fortnight th 
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_mass assassinations continued all over Latvia. Fourteen 


days later the Germans marched in. 


Iremember that day well, 30 June 1941, a day of 
bright sunshine. I was thirteen years old at the time and 
full of desire to see everything that was going on. I had 
stationed myself on the side of the road in front of the 
community hall. The German troops marched past, a long 
line of them stretching towards the East. Suddenly I heard 
a terrible funeral chanting coming from a funeral procession, 
which was on a road parallel to that along which the Germans 
were marching. A number of coffins were followed by a 
great crowd of mourners. The coffins contained some of the 
victims of the recent Communist terror. Before the coffins 
were put into the tomb the coffin-lids were opened. Horribly 
disfigured faces appeared; the eyes perforated; some with- 
out noses; strips of skins peeled off. They had been buried 
while still alive. I do not exaggerate. The Communists did 
even more horrible things. But in this I tell what I saw my- 
self and what the medical evidence proved. 


The German army did not harm anybody or touch 
anything while passing along to Russia. Then we had the 
German occupation. This was neither better nor worse 
than that of the Communists. Many people have told how 


‘the Germans have treated them. This is my personal 


experience: my father was put in prison ; my youngest 


brother was deported to Germany at the age of 18 years. 
After a while he was put into a camp of concentration at 


Stutthof in Danzig. I was deported to Germany to work on 


the land at the age of seventeen years. 


In 1944 the Communists occupied Latvia for the 
second time. In the confusion of war I did not hear anything 
about my family. Later I got news that my father had been 
deported on foot to Russia at the age of seventy-one and 
died somewhere on the side of the road. A very great number 
of people were treated the same way immediately after the 
Communists entered Latvia. They were driven off on foot. 
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I cannot tell much about the state of Latvia at present. 
We receive little news and we dare not write to our people at 
home. The Communists regard all displaced persons in the 
‘Occident as enemies of the state, and those in Latvia who 
maintain communications with their friends in exile are 
regarded as traitors and spies and are deported to Siberia. 
I know a woman who used write to her family since the 
war. They answered regularly, but one day she got a letter 
‘from them from the region of Baikal; she also got a letter 
from her sister who had been deported to the region of 
Amour in Asia. Her family had been small farmers. 


The persecution of the Church goes on. According to 
‘recent news Archbishop Springovics is in prison. He had 
appointed two bishops to replace those deported to Germany 
by the Nazis in 1944. Shortly after his consecration one of 
them was arrested and suffered a martyr’s death. The parish 
priests A. Abeltins and A. Tarbunass were deported to 
Siberia to slave labour. The priests recently ordained: I. 
Zacests, A. Lachs, I. Miculis, A. Ancans and A. Melders were 
-arrested and deported to unknown places. The Capuchin 
superior, Thomas Gumpenbergs was deported to Siberia in 
-1946. The young priests Trojanovskis and Dzenis probably 
died in prison. The.dean Rudzeits was arrested on his way 
-to.a sick call and deported to the region of the Volga.- These 
.are. but some of our martyred priests. - It is probable. that 
‘many ‘priests. have been tortured in the torture chambers; 
. the Communists -have. a special hatred and suspicion of 
priests. 


There seems to be no hope for Latvia from the human 
‘point of view. We can only pray that God may give us 
strength to suffer. When I heard of my father’s death I felt 
joy as much as sorrow because I knew his faith and goodness, 
and’ I knew he would not hate anybody. But I am afraid 
to think of others who may not be so strong, especially the 
young who have received so much atheistic indoctrination. 
I am afraid to think of my owm brothers and sisters. 
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In Latvia we knew of Ireland’s sufferings in the past 
and of the way the faith was persecuted. Our history has 
been the same. We need your prayers and help today. And 
it is not only Latvia that is suffering but all the countries 
under the Communist oppression. My story is the story of 


millions of others. 


95, Rue des Flamanas, 


ANNA DUNDURS 
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THE issue of a special number, 


written by Irishmen, with the™ 
‘purpose of interpreting modern 


Ireland to English readers is some- 
thing more than a happy thought 
on the part of the Editor of Black- 


‘friars it is; 1° should ‘like to 
‘think, a sign of the times and a 
-promise of better understanding. 
The various contributors write out — 


of close knowledge of their respec- 


tive fields: Dr. O’Rahilly on 


Adult Education ; 
McHugh on Literature; James 
White on the Visual Arts ; Jerome 
Toner, O.P. on Muinntir na Tire. 
The Earl of Wicklow, in a wider 
survey, has some good things to 
say about our young people, 
which is no more than their due. 

It was Dr. Johnson, the Editor 
reminds us, who said that “ the 


Trish are a fair people ; they never — 
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whose home is there. 


speak well of one another.” If this 
issue disproves the Doctor’s thesis, 
the picture is, nevertheless, no 
more than just, even if we are 
seen in our Sunday best. 

Readers of The Furrow will 
approve warmly these sentiments 
of the Editor : 

At a time when the shadow of 
war lies deep over the world we 
know, it must be “an instant 


-duty of Catholica to purge the very 
appearance of senseless rivalries 


within the unity of the Faith by 
which they live. And the figure of - 


Ireland, distorted as: it-may be by . 
the legacy-of ancient wrongs, should 
be the. figure. of. 


reconciliation. 

. The giving-and-taking that is 
the starts of civilised life demands a 
tolerance and generosity of judge- 
ment that are the natural virtues 
which charity ewists to perfect. 
Within the citadel of the Faith, no 
problem, however local it may seem, 
is ever without its effect on all alike 


J. McGarry 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA, 
LIMERICK | 


F. M. CORR and W. H. D. McCORMICK 


 temaionsea MOLONEY’s problem was by no means an 
uncommon one to-day. His parish, St. Munchin’s, 
Limerick, was expanding rapidly; the final shape and 
texture was very uncertain, but already there was imminent 
necessity for increased church accommodation. 


An excellent site, of one and a half acres, had already 
been acquired between two important and parallel roads, 
for the purpose of building a large and expensive church. 
Due to the uncertainty about the parish’s ultimate size and 
character, and the pressing necessity for immediate accom- 
modation, Monsignor Moloney decided that it would be 
more sensible to concentrate on an inexpensive and quickly- 
erected building, which could, if necessary, later be converted 
to another use, or dismantled and re-erected in one of the 
_rapidly-growing parts of his parish. 

A pleasant row of young trees screened off: .part of the 
site, approximately rectangular in shape; and about half 
an acre in extent. On this plot Monsignor Moloney decided 
to provide a church with accommodation for 600 people, 
with one altar, two confessionals, a baptistery, mortuary, 
‘and appropriate sacristy accommodation. Although out 
reverend client was most anxious that the church should 
not be unduly expensive or monumental, he considered it 
most essential that every detail of the building, each item 
of furniture, and all sacred objects, should be carefully 
considered so as to produce an artistic whole, with a unity 
of style throughout the appointments of the church. 

Our earliest consideration of the problem. indicated 
that a simple rectangular plan, parallel to the boundary 
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roads, with the altar at one gable and the entrance porch at 
the other, was likely to prove the best solution. From this 
the baptistery developed as an extension of the entrance 
porch, and the remaining accommodation was grouped along 
the North wall and incorporated a secondary entrance. 
With this arrangement it was possible to have two recessed 
confessionals along this side also. To complete the concep- 


-tion the principal approach was marked by a campanile. 


Through this the entrance path was lead under a light 
covered way to the main porch. 


It may be of interest here to note the final dimensions 
decided on for the church. The nave is 95’ x 34’; the 
sanctuary which is simply an extension of the nave, is a 
further 15’ 0”; the height to the springing of the roof is 
17’ o” and to the apex 22’ 0”. From these dimensions it 
will be seen that, while they represent good proportions, 
they also ensure that at every point the congregation can see 
the altar and hear the priest. This, of coures, meant that a 
pulpit would not be necessary, and that the altar, elevated 
on three steps, would be suitably dignified, and easily 


_ visible from the rear of the church.. 


_ In view. of the nature of the problem, a light steel frame, 


“clad externally in weather-boarding, and lined internally 
__.with hardboard, seemed a very suitable form of construction, 
_ as (a) it could be quickly erected, (b) if necessary, readily 
_ ‘dismantled, and (c) it represented an economical and suitably 
‘insulated building, which could be ‘made perfectly water- 


tight. Precaution was taken to have the ‘weather-boarding 


_ proofed by creosoting under pressure. This process ensures 
_ that the material is thoroughly impregnated in all its pores 


by the protecting liquid. The life of the timber then becomes 
unlimited. Initially the excess creosote causes the wood to 
appear a dark brown, but this eventually bleaches to a 


‘golden hue. This form of construction also- ‘proved suitable 


for the tower, but of Course,’ no reason for 


“the internal lining: 
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We were fortunate at this stage in having the collabora- 
tion of Stephen McGloughlin, B.E., M.I.C.E.I., who was then 
evolving a very interesting type of steel-framed roof which 
was designed to span from gable to gable, instead of the 
more usual short span arrangement of side wall to side 
wall. This was only possible to any economic extent with a 
low pitch and a light roof covering. There is a very limited 
choice of the latter in this country, and eventually it was 
reduced to green mineral grit felt on tongued and grooved 
boarding. One of the major attractions of Mr. McGloughlin’s 
idea was the fact that the complete roof framework was 
assembled and welded in its final form on the ground and 
hoisted up to a position a few inches above its ultimate 
position, and left swinging until the framework of the walls 
was in position. It was then dropped into its final position, 
and the roof covering completed. This meant that the re- 
mainder of the work continued under cover. 


Mr. McGloughlin read a very authoritative paper to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland, on 5 December 
1949. The following is an-interesting extract: 


AN UNUSUAL DESIGN FOR ROOF STEELWORK 


Being a description of the design and erection of 
Inclined Lattice Roofs of Multiple and Single Span. 
The author feels that in the inclined lattice 
girder roof we have the answer, or perhaps we should 
say the counterpart, to shell construction in concrete. 
which has been claimed as the roof construction of 
the future. 


In cost, lightness and, therefore, foundation cost, 
rapidity of construction and general adaptility it will 
more than compete with this or any other form of 
construction within its proper sphere. In appearance, 
whether we consider it in a roof of one or many bays, 
in the author’s opinion it is an improvement on any 
of its predecessors. It is not restricted to straight 
slopes, as it would be quite possible to construct a 
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roof of parabolic sections by this system and to stand: 
it on top of a thin-walled building so that even the 
wind loads are transmitted to the gables, where they 
can be adequately dealt with. 


This form of roof construction produced a pitched 
ceiling internally, which adds considerably to the height of 
the church inside, without adding to the vertical dimen- 
sions, nor, therefore, to the cost of the externals walls. 


The ceiling was also covered with hardboard of a thin- 
ner and less expensive nature than that on the walls. Hard- 
board in various thicknesses and finishes is now a well- 
established building material, and, if used correctly, gives 
satisfactory service. Considerable care is necessary to 
prevent buckling, which, if the material is rigidly fixed, will 
result from changes in the moisture content of the atmos- 
phere. 

At Limerick we decided to use these sheets in their 
maximum length of 12’ 0” to avoid cutting and waste, and 
to leave the ends and sides unsecured behind cover fillets 
of wood. This also meant considerable economy in cover 
fillets, as there was no necessity for horizontal strips, and 
at the same time the continuous vertical strips produced a 
very happy rhythm along both sides of the church. The 
sheets were glued at the back in the middle only to timber 
framing, which meant that }” to 4” of movement was possible 
without being apparent in any way whatsoever. The use of 
these sheets in their 12’ 0” length suggested using horizontal 
windows along the remainder of the walls along the top. 
This also suited the site conditions as the proximity of large 
trees tended to exclude a considerable amount of light. 
Under these conditions windows near the top of a building 
are always more useful. 

The sanctuary has been effectively distinguished from 
the rest of the church, and suitably enriched by substituting 
polished oak plywood on side walls, gable and ceiling. 

- As the use of timber was now the dominant character- 
istic of the design, it appeared essential that this material 
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should be allowed to play its full part in the completion and 


furnishing of the church. A timber altar, faced with clear. 
polished plywood; to match the walls of the sanctuary, was. 


designed with cantilevered ene and with recessed toe- 
space along the bottom. 


The tabernacle and altar furnishings are simple and 
carefully porportioned silver plate, and the altar front is 
marked by a chi rho symbol, also silver plated. The silver 
ware and the clear polished oak form a very happy combina- 
tion, and a large and generous dossal in maroon and gold, 
hanging from a tester at ceiling level, provides a rich and 
becoming background to the almost severely simple and 
dignified altar. Monsignor Moloney was fortunate to have 
a fourteenth century ivory crucifix presented for inclusion 
over the tabernacle, and this, both in scale and workman- 
ship, proved a suitable contrast to the more matin: 
character of the altar furniture. 


The floor of the sanctuary is covered in peti ply 
wood tiles, and the timber motive was carried to completion 
in two refectory-table-like altar rails, through which the 
central aisle flowed unimpeded into the sanctuary. 


At either end of the altar, two cantilevered brackets 
in oak, have been provided: for full size figures in timber 
of Our Lady and the Sacred Heart, by contemporary Irish 
sculptors. Until they are complete, their positions are 
occupied by two remarkable sixteenth century wood carv- 
ings of Our Lady and St. John, of which Monsignor Moloney 
has been fortunate to obtain the loan. They were designed 
originally for a church near Strasbourg, but passed long 
since into private hands. 


The Stations of the Cross, unframed carved groups in © 


lightly painted wood, were made in Oberammergau, by 
craftsmen, including several of the actors in last year’s 
Passion Play. Their services were secured by the widow and 
family of the late Anton Lang, the famous ne 
Christus. 
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Church seating, frequently cumbersome and uncomfort- 
able, in this case, was constructed in moulded plywood, a 
new development in furniture manufacture, particularly 
suitable to mass-produced units. These seats, low, comfort- 
able and economic, produce a flowing pattern of curves | 
below eye-level. We were anxious to achieve this effect as 
the customary type of solid seat would have been so out of 
character with this church. 


The gable wall of the baptistery has a very fine full 
length stained glass window by Evie Hone, of the Baptism of 
Christ. Against this is silhouetted a font in Hopton Wood 
stone carved by a local craftsman. Both the font and the 
low baptistery gates are further enriched by gilded plaques 
of excellent design and execution. 


The entrance facade of the campanile was chosen as a 
suitable background for a magnificent life-size teak figure 
of Our Lady of Fatima, by Oisin Kelly, who was also 
responsible for the design of the baptistery plaques, and 
co-operated in the design of the altar furnishings. 


The internal decoration scheme was carried out in 
pastel shades. The walls are biscuit, the ceiling and steel- 
work pale blue. Variations in tone value and in matt and 
gloss finishes pick out the particular materials. The colour 
scheme has been devised to emphasize, and, as it were, to 
direct attention to, the altar. 


For general lighting, fluorescent tubes in white enam- 
elled reflectors have been fixed at ceiling level. These 
produce a good overall effect, but for private devotion, a 
more intimate effect can be obtained by using the floods on 
the altar, with the seven pools of light on each side, from the 
concealed tubes in the projecting hoods over the Stations of 
the Cross; the hidden light over the dossal enhances its 
tich folds and textural quality. 

No more suitable form of heating presented itself than 


the recently-introduced thermal storage heaters. These are 
designed to store heat during the night at the remarkably 
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low cost of o.1d. a unit, and to dissipate their heat automatic. 
ally from 8 a.m., onwards. It will be readily understood 
how suitable these are for churches. 


The building has been further related to its ples 
site by careful attention to landscaping, and large, circular, 
concrete flower pots have been used in groups and rows to 
help to achieve this. 


Until such times as the final accounts are settled, the 
following figures are sufficiently indicative of the cost: 


The church complete with campanile .. £11,000 
Fittings, furnishings, plate etc. .. -» £2,500 


May we conclude by explaining that we allowed ow 
approach to the problem to be determined almost entirely 
by the problem itself. We endeavoured to let the solution 
evolve without any efforts at stylistic trimmings or clichés, 
either traditional or modern. 


We consider ourselves fortunate to have had as ou 
client one who entrusted to us full control over the complete 
building and its appointments. This we interpreted as an 
opportunity to achieve complete unity in scale and character 
throughout, an opportunity not often afforded to architects 
For example, the emphasis on the use of timber persisted into 
the altar, and the sacred figures, both inside and outside the 
church. The technique of flush plywood finishes in the 
sanctuary, and the seating assists in relating the whole 
Having designed the altar, we found it very satisfying to be 
able to design also the silver plate. The clean, severe, 
repetitive lines of the steel frame are echoed it in the severity 
of the candlesticks. 


One section of the excellent ‘‘ Directives for Building 4 
Church’ by Rev. Theodor Klauser, in the August 1950 
issue of The Furrow, was a remarkable echo of our owt 
attitude to this problem: __ 

The church edifice today. 4s ; detended for the people 

_ of our times. Hence it must be fashioned in such a wa) 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
Parish Priest: Monsignor Moloney 


Architects: F. M. Corr and W. H. D. McCormick 
Contractors : Messrs. Molloy and Sons 


Cost : £13,500 
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This life-size statue in teak of Our Lady of Fatima 
is the work of Oisin Kelly 


Church of Our Lady of Fatima 


that the people of our times may recognise and feel it ts 

addressed to them. The most significant and the most 

worthy needs of modern mankind must here find thetr 

fulfilment : the urge towards community life, the desire 

for what is true and genuine, the wish to advance from. 

what is peripheral to what is central and essential, the 

demand for clarity, lucidity, intelligibility, the longing 

for quiet and peace, for a sense of warmth and security. 

The successful completion of this work was the result 

of the painstaking efforts of a group of enthusiasts under the 

inspired leadership of Monsignor Moloney. It is only as a 

result of such excellent team spirit that architecture is 

achieved. Tribute must be’ paid to the co-operation and 

understanding of Evie Hone, Oisin Kelly, Stephen McGlough- 

lin, Barney Heron and particularly Messrs. Molloy & Sons, 
the general contractors. 


Ferryquay Street, 
Derry. 


THE OFFICE 


The useless individual reciting a disregarded — 
book in the same language the world over, being 
occupied with the Unseen in the midst of human 
affairs, is no social parasite: at every minute his 
prayer is directed to transfiguring and.saving society. 

—Cardinal Suhard 


F.M.CORR 
W. H. D. McCORMICK 
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ASSUMPTA EST MARIA | 


JEROME KIELY 


I 


They remembered in their thinking years 
That it was not the lily time 

When they discovered lilies tombed — 
Moonbloom lilies and the moon not up — 
Regarded not the lilies when the tomb 

Was a garden walking round them, 

And they had walked out of a garden 

Which was a phial tomb 

Of Christ’s blood flowing in the night.. 

The Angel song and theirs was quiet now: 
There was no need for song: the empty tomb 
Was full of songfulness and Mary’s clothes 
Arpeggioed 

The rising into sky with cloak of sun. | 
It was no Thomas wish rolled back the stone, | 
It was a prising lightness in their hearts, | 
When the heavy wool of singing fell ee 
Sudden from their choking ears. 

Over brook Cedron, no eight and three 

But all together, and no sleeping eyes ot 
Except the sleeping two that Thomas saw. ’ 

And when they came they found an emptiness 

That filled their minds 

As sunlight fills out azure to a cup of day, y 

As moon fills all the land with all the sea, . 

As stars fill heaven’s page with hosted words, 

Filled up their mind-glass with a beauty high © 

Of tender atlas-angels swimming up the sky 

Bearing up the Lady in the crystalled sun, 

Bearing up the beauteous one walking with the moon, 
Picking twelve sky-asters God would love-link for a crown. 
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When the Poet came to the tomb and pushed back the stone 
Was there a need to pluck His lyre’s stringing? 
Was He not Pluto, death-Lord, more than Orpheus? 
Was she not His, His own, no wangled loan, 
Was she not with Him now, nuzzled in His soul’s singing? 
No serpent stung her heel, her word was quicking love; 
His will was love, so twenty-fingered love rushed looming, 
And she sprang full to life, in Her Son’s love-wombing; — 
Nor ever did He lift eyes to sky-Rhodope above 
But bent them on His Mary, in her love-trysted assuming. 


III 


I felt like God on the punt’s omniscient side 
Looking at the clear blackness of the cliché-peopled sea; 
And then like God again when blueness lashed. 
The grey pollack into grey obscurity, 
And streaking up to me white teeth and blue back flashed. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 
And climbing to meet the wind on Frower Head, 
I saw the Islands scattered bones all dead 
In a dead-flesh sea, but then a spark of yacht 
Leapt from behind, breathing air and pulsing waves, 
Alive with whiteness and all the rocks were not. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
foolish similes. 
And I have seen a mist lived darkly on a hill 
Go up in summer to an electric sun, 
And sver as it wound into the solar coils 
Block-switched-on fields and rocks until 
It wired both in ray and ripening toils. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 
There was a fountain rose to sky, when I was young 
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Lying on my back on wind-umbrellaed grass, 
And always fell sky heavily among 
The flowers the wind blew taper kisses to, 
And where they got their seven colours I knew. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 
A river of soot had squelched past all the night 
At Shippool, but the dawn churned it into milk 
And the swan floated about like cream till wind upblew; 
Then stretched into flight in the polished light 
And climbed up the hills of air with a stick of silk. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 
There is no ink I use as often as the moon 
And mix it not with water, roofs and trees; 
Always I see it rising aitumnly alone, 
Rubbing out Orion and the Pleiades 
Moving in beauty up to its copult throne. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon on my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 
Lately I see but one thing in a moonless sky, 
A Crown too sparkling for Andromeda 
Or any tinselled other, delicate, and high 
Above lank Serpens and Bootes’ brawn, nor care 
For those who blink not and see not twelve stars there. 
O Mary, going up to heaven, 
Do not reckon up my seven 
Poet foolish similes. 


IV 
No chalk can write God’s ways upon a board ° 
Nor compass round a circle of His Time, 


But less can I geometrize in poetry 
The plan He drew in white on blackened earth; 


-. I can but say there was a ring of time 
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Began with Him, when He sent Mary out — 

His newest Spring to put the sinsot leaves 

On trees again and claw for the waiting Sun. 
Through the new arc, time sent the circle on 

To Christ’s manpoint on the circumference — 
Christ, effluent of the white chalk heaven earth stream — 
But back to God went God in circle’s close, 

A second beyond the world-hard cloud they saw; 
And Mary finished out her station round 

And followed Him on to where she came from, Him, 
Followed Him out of the tomb, where flesh is flesh 
And not the mould of God’s plasticity, 

Up to the breathing air beyond the stars — 

Blessed candles lighting till the world dies 

Holily like them — into the sight of God 

No image can throw poet-loops about. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow. 
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CALENDAR 


The Christian Life Calendar 
1951. Milwaukee : Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Price 1 dollar. 


Here is a calendar with a differ- 
ence. It is really a combination of 
calendar and layman’s ordo, and 
aims at helping Catholics to enter 
more fully into the Church’s 
Liturgy. The striking full colour 
type corresponds with the litur- 
gical colours of the seasons— 
violet, gold, and green. The 
“thoughts for the day’ have 


that arresting quality which we 
have come to associate with all 
American publicity. The “thought” 
for Ash Wednesday may be taken 
as typical—‘“‘ A nice smudge of 
Ashes and a happy Lent to you! 
The Ashes are a badge of honour, 
so wear them proudly. As for the | 
happiness part of it, you cannot 
do penance without being happy 
if you have the right idea. No sad 
sacks, please. ‘ Anoint thy hair.’ ” 


Micwazy Hanry 
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SCRIPTURE 


The Book of Genesis. Translated 
from the Original by Members 
of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America. Sponsored by 
the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
vi, 130. Price 1 dollar. 


The Book of Psalms. As for the 
Book of Genesis. Pp. vi, 302. 
Price 2 dollars. 


THESE two volumes belong to the 
new translation of the Bible, not 
from the Vulgate but from. the 
original languages, which is now 
coming out in the United States. 
The. plan adopted in making this 
translation has been to draw a 
rather sharp line of demarcation 
between the work of editing the 
text and the work of translation 
proper. An Editorial Board super- 
wises the étrictly editorial part 
of the labour expended on each 
book, while an individual trans- 
lator is. primarily responsible for 
producing a competent English 
version of the text, which the 
Board accepts as the best critical 
basis for translation. 

- The Editorial Board in charge 
of the Book of Psalms, the chair- 
man of which was Fr. Louis Hart- 
mann, C.SS.R.; L.S.S., made little 
attempt to establish an independ- 
ent-Hebrew text. for this book. 


- Eberhard Olinger, 


Except in ‘ a limited number of 
passages’ they were content to 
accept the text of the Biblical 
Institute’s Liber Psalmorum. Thus 
this new edition of the Psalter 
cannot claim, and indeed does not 
profess, to be an original contribu- 
tion to the scholarly study of the 
Psalms. The translator, Dom 
O.S.B., has 
produced a painstaking if rather 
pedestrian English version. 

The translation of Genesis, on 
the other hand, is a masterly 
achievement. The Editorial Board 
(chairman, Fr. Edward P. Arbes, 
8.S., S.T.D.) took care to establish 
a@ good independent text. What- 
ever criticisms might be made on 
points of detail against the text 
finally decided on, it had at, least 
the advantage of giving the trans- 
lator a properly tested and well 
mapped-out ground to work on. 

The translator himself, Fr. Ed- 
ward A. Mangan, C.SS.R., L.8.8., 
did his work with exceptional 
skill. The sense of the Hebrew is. 
brought out.clearly and crisply:all 
through, and the English style of 
the translation is idiomatic and 
racy. It is interesting to compare 
this version with that. of Mgr. 
Knox, which has been the subject 
of so much comment since: it 
appeared. Mgr. Knox translates in 
such a way that in reading his 
English one must forget that one 


is reading a translation at all. 
The men and women of the archaic 
world rise from the dead talking, 
not Hebrew, but—Knox. It is 
all very brilliant and effective, but 
Abraham seems at times to come 
alive only by ceasing to be Abra- 
ham and Sara only by ceasing to 
be Sarah. ‘‘ Sarah, behind the 
tent door, overheard it and 
laughed; both were old, and past 
their prime, so that Sara was no 
longer subject to the lot of woman- 
hood. What, she said, laughing to 
herself at the thought, am I to 
have dalliance with this lord of 
mine, grown old as I too have 
grown old?” Dalliance”’: the 
word and the idea behind it give 
the show away. ‘“‘ Dalliance ” has 
about it the odour and colour of 
France; l'amour courtois is round 
the corner. The archaic world 
knew of no such subtle delights. 
This is how Fr. Mangan renders 
the passage, in words straight and 
natural, with the undimmed sim- 
plicity of saga: ‘‘ Sara was listen- 
ing inside the entrance of the tent. 
Now Abraham and Sara were old, 
advanced in years; and Sara no 
longer had periods as is customary 
with women. So Sara laughed to 
herself and said, ‘ Now that I am 
grown old and my husband is old, 
Shall I have pleasure?’” That is 
not’ merely good English, free from 
those foreign mannerisms that 
Mgr. Knox so rightly dislikes ; it is 
English free from English manner- 
isms, desert English, stripped to 
its pure and absolute essence, 
a fit medium for the ancestress of 
Israel talking to herself by the 
terebinths of Mamre. 

“Let mie give another example, 
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taken at random, of Fr. Mangan’s 
capacity for making the archaic 
world talk as though English had 
been its language then (which is a 
different thing from making it talk 
as though it had mysteriously 
survived into our times, picking 
up a lot of new phrases on the way, 
and were speaking English now). 
Here is Pharao’s account of his 
dream to Joseph (Gen. 41: 17-24): 
‘* I dreamed I was standing on the 
Bank of the Nile, when seven 
cows, fat and sleek, came out of 
the Nile, and were browsing in the 
reed grass. After them, seven 
other cows came up, lean, very ugly 
and scrawny. I have never seen 
such poor cows as these in all the 
land of Egypt. The scrawny, ugly 
cows devoured the first seven fat 
cows. But when they had con- 
sumed them, it was not apparent 
that they had done so, because 
they were as ugly as before. Then 
I awoke. Again I dreamed I saw 


. seven ears of grain, full and fine, 


growing on a single stalk. After 
them sprouted seven withered, 
thin ears, blasted by the east wind. 
The thin ears swallowed up the 
seven fine ears. I told the magi- 
cians, but no one could explain it 
to me.” 

And here is Mgr. Knox’s render- 


river bank, and seven heifers came 
up out of the stream, sleek and _ 
well fed, that grazed on the rushes, 
there in the march-land. Then, on 
a sudden, seven other heifers 
followed them, so pinched and 
starved that in all this land 
Egypt I never saw the like. These 
ate up the first seven; wholly 
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consuming them, and yet they 
shewed no sign of having had their 
fill; they languished there, as 
gaunt and wretched as ever. Then 
I woke up, but was soon plunged 
in sleep again; and this time I 
dreamed that seven ears of corn, 
‘plump and fair, were growing on a 
‘single stalk, until seven others, all 
shrunken and blighted, sprang up 
‘out of the stubble near by and 
devoured all the fair promise of 
the first seven. This is the first 
dream I have told to these diviners 
of mine, and none of them can tell 
me what it means.” — 

‘ Allowance must be made for the 
fact that Mgr. Knox is translating 
from the Vulgate Genesis, not 
from the Hebrew; and the Vulgate 
has such rhetorical turns as 
“ priorum pulchritudinem”’ in v. 
24, where the Hebrew has simply 
** the seven good ears.’’ But Mgr. 
‘Knox keeps to the rhetorical vein 
‘with his rendering, ‘‘ all the fair 
‘promise of the first seven,” while 
Fr. Mangan gives us just “ the 
‘seven fine ears.”’ In v. 22 the good 
‘ears had already been described 
‘in the Hebrew (literally translated) 
‘as “‘ full and pcre and in the 
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Vulgate as “plenae aique pub 
cherrimae.”” Mgr. Knox translates 
this by “ plump and fair,” Ff, 
Mangan by “ full and fine.” It 
seems to me that the phrase 
“plump and fair,” vivid as it is, 
does not suit a Pharao of ancient 
Egypt, but one could almost hear 
the troubled monarch saying: “1 
dreamed I saw seven ears of 
grain, full and fine, growing ona 
single stalk.” 

This new translation of Genesis 
costs only a dollar and, even on 
this side of the Atlantic, it is cheap 
at that. It is faithful to the ideal 
of translation laid down in the 
Letter of the Episcopal Committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine: ‘‘ The supreme goal to 
be sought in rendering the word of 
God into the vernacular is rigorous 
fidelity to the meaning of the 
original, expressed in simple and 
intelligible language.”’ To read 
the story of God’s ways with 
simple men in this simple ani 
undecked translation is to have 
one’s eyes cleansed _— one’ 8 heart 
lifted up. - 
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TO BE SEEN 


Dublin: 
- The Irish Tourist Association. 
Price 7/6. 


Tuts is a book intended to portray 
in pictures “some of the many 
facets of the scenery, life and 
industry of Ireland.’’ Apart alto- 
gether from its tourist propaganda 
value it is exceedingly well done. 
There are over one hundred 


photographs in restful wate very 
many of which are strikingly 
fresh and show a welcome variety 
and imagination in their compos 
tion. The face of Ireland her 
portrayed is very lovely indeed 
Land and sea seem even to haves 
glint of the “light that neve 
was’. The people are natural ani 
typical: from the fine open-ai 
country faces, full of -weather, 


the near-sophistication of the 
city typists and the air-hostesses 
—these are the people that we 
know. Fine judgment is shown, 
too, in dealing with the legacy of 
the past. The modern towns and 
cities, the countryside, Ireland 
at work and at play have all been 
photographed with a selective and 
discerning camera. Each picture 
carries a short well-written legend. 

In a publication of this size one 
understands that it is not possible 
to show everything. But as a 
cross-section of, and introduction 
to, Irish life it has one strange and 
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scarcely pardonable omission. 
Surely some of the ecclesiastical 
colleges of Ireland should have 
been included. The home-mission 
Colleges are part and parcel of 
Irish life and our foreign mission- 
aries are our first ambassadors 
abroad. At the lowest, it is 
strange that even the advertise- 
ment value of these colleges, 
about which thousands of visitors 
to Ireland will have heard, should 
‘have been overlooked. Otherwise 
the book is a model of its kind. 


Ronan DRURY 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine 
Part III—Catholic Morality. 
By Rev. Bernard J. Kelly, 
C.8.Sp., D.D. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son, Ltd. 1951. Pp. 381. 
Price 5/- Paper, 7/- Cloth. — 


We WELcoME the publication-after 
much delay of Apologetics and 
Christian. Doctrine. Part III, This 
volume, - subtitled ‘‘ Christian 
Morality,” was begun by the late 
Archbishop Sheehan, the author 
of Volumes I and II, which -have 
had a remarkable success all-over 
the English-speaking . world and 
which are justly regarded as a 
standard text for the Catholic 
laity. With the appearance of this 
third volume, mainly the work of 
Rev. Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp., the 
series is now complete and the 
Catholic community at large 
should be grateful to the publishers 
for providing a comprehensive 
course of Catholic theology and 
practice at such a modest price. 


The volume under review has 
three sections. The first, of thirty- 
three pages, is an admirable sum- 
mary of the fundamental doctrines 
—The Goodness of God, Creation, 
The Fall-and Redemption. The 
second section, one hundred and 
thirty six. pages, treats of the 
sacraments in the traditional way: 
There is a short introduction on 
the conditions for valid and lawful 
reception of the sacraments on the 
part of minister etc., followed by a 
detailed study of each sacrament. 
The third section, of two hundred 
and nine pages, deals with the 
Commandments and the Precepts 
of the Church. In two introductory 
chapters the author discusses Law 
as the source of morality and the _ 
determinants of the moral act. 
The Commandments and Precepts 
are conveniently grouped under 
the appropriate virtue, which 
enables the author to point out the 
positive as well as the negative side 
of these commandments, and to 
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inculcate a positively vigorous life 
of grace and virtue. There are a 
number of appendices and two 
final chapters on ecclesiastical 
penalties and the Last Things. 
There is an adequate Table of 
Contents but no Index. 

From this outline one can 
deduce that the author has fol- 
lowed the beaten track and that we 
have here a concentrated summary 
of the standard Moral Theology 
textbook. It does not pretend to 
be anything else. In the preface 
it is described as ‘‘ an introductory 
or elementary textbook for those 
who are not professional Theolo- 
gians or Moralists but who need to 
grasp the main principles of Catho- 
lic teaching concerning human 
conduct in the light of reason and 
of revealed truth.’”’ We can con- 
gratulate the author on having 
achieved his limited purpose in 
producing a work which has all 
the merits of a good textbook. 
The principles are clearly stated 
and accurately applied; unneces- 
sary details are left out, yet no 
important matter is omitted. The 
choice of type and the sub headings 
make for simplicity and a quicker 
grasp of the essentials. 

But I think that the author was 
too modest in his aim. One does 
not like to be venturesome in 
writing theological books—even 
in the arrangement of matter. 
Still, it may be asked, what was 
the justification for the second 
section of the book, or indeed for 
the first two sections comprising 
170 pages out of a total of 381, 
since this matter is competently 
déalt with in the previous volumé 
of the same series.. Even granting 


that the treatment. is less dog- 
matic and more from the Moral 
and Canon Law points of view, 
the difference is so slight that 
repetition does not seem justified, 
In the preface the availablity of 
other works is given as the reason 
why social questions are only 
touched on lightly. It is for this 
very reason I think that author 
missed a golden opportunity of 
bringing together under one cover 
all the principles of Christian 
morality for the Catholic as an 
individual and as a member of 
society.. In this way the treatment 
of Christian morality would have 
been complete and such a book 
would have been of much greater 
value. 

Many of those who read this 
review will be teachers in semin- 
aries and secondary schools, and 
they are no doubt wondering if 
this volume will take its place 
alongside the other volumes .as 4 
prescribed textbook for the teach- 
ing of the Religious Programme. 
That is a matter for higher author 
ity, but I may. be permitted to 
make some observations on its 
suitability as a textbook for the 
current programme. In the first 
place, while the matter covered by 
this volume is that prescribed for 
the first and second year course 
in secondary schools i.e. normally 
pupils aged 12+ and 13+, the 
treatment is unnecessarily verbose 
and technical. Here is a random 
quotation: “It is simony . .+ 
to buy or sell acts of the priestly 
ministry ...for a price. This 
simoniacal transaction should be 
catefully distinguished from tlié 
contribution which it’ is custom> 


ary to make to the priest on 
certain occasions, such as when 
asking him to offer a Mass for a 
special intention, or to preach at a 
function. Whereas in simony the 
money given is regarded as the 
strict equivalent of the priestly 
ministry, the contribution made 
on occasions such as those just 
mentioned is merely one of the 
ways in which the laity fulfil their 
obligation to contribute to the 
support of their pastors, and is in 
no way regarded as the equivalent 
of the spiritual favour solicited.” 
Secondly, I think that many more 
practical examples are not only 
desirable but necessary to give life 
to the rather technical language 
used. 

These shortcomings can be over- 
looked by a teacher because after 
all pupils learn from the teacher, 
not from the textbook; and much 
can be said in favour of pupils 
having a textbook which they 
do not fully understand, if at some 
future date they are likely to turn 
to it when they can appreciate its 
virtues. In this connexion. let me 
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give. expression toa long-standing 
grouse. Surely the publishers 
could find a stiff paper cover some- 
where intermediate between the 
present flimsy cover and cloth 
boards. With the careful student. 
the covers may see him through a 
term, but with the average they 
last about one month, and the 
great pity is that such books are 
then not likely to find their way to 
a bookcase, and the hope of 
teachers that these volumes will 
be a vademecum of theology for 
the Catholic laity is largely frus- 
trated by such a simple thing. 
Lest this criticism may seem to 
minimise the value of this book 
let me repeat that, as a summary 
in English of the standard Moral 
textbook this volume is excellent 
and, as seems to have been the 
author’s intention, it will be found 
very useful in the training of 
Catechetical teachers, and in Study 
Clubs and Catholic Action centres, 
For these I strongly recommend: it. 


WILLIAM B. Tomenry. 
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Cardinal Wiseman. ‘By Denis 
‘Gwynn, D. Litt., F.R.Hist.S,, 
'M.R.1.A. New Edition. Dublin: 

Browne & Nolan Ltd. 15/-. - 


«A New Pope, Leo XII, had been 
elected within the fortnight before. 
the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was placed upon, the ‘English 
Statute Book on April 13,-1829. 
The news was brought to the Pope- 
& few weeks later. by the young 
Reetor of the-English College’ in 


Rome, Mgr. Nicholas ” 
That is how this biography opens, 
and the sense of excitement; which 


_ the writer conveys in this first 


sentence, marks the whole’ work. 
For it was an exciting period, all 
through ‘Wiseman’s lifetime, and 
Wiseman’s far vision and’ bold 
concepts were responsible for much 
of the excitement. In fact, it was 
his weakness that he was unable to 
live without that. dash; and most 
of the failures and ‘the mistakes he 
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made arose from his inability to 
attend to the details of his own 
schemes, or the humdrum of 
administration, but he suited a 
period when great things were 
possible, and were actually hap- 
pening. And it was that ardour of 
his—perhaps it can be called un- 
English—which provoked the ire 
of English Protestants: they resen- 
ted the sentiments of the famous 
Fromout the Flaminian Gates 
pastoral, which marked the cul- 
mination of his hopes; but it was 
the air of triumph and challenge, 
with which Wiseman announced 
it, that caused the greatest anger. 

The Catholic Church in England 
in Wiseman’s day was coming into 
its own, and he did as much as any 
one man to achieve this. The 
influx of Irish immigrants was 
multiplying its numerical strength. 
The Oxford Movement was. pro- 
viding unexpected intellectual] lead- 
ers, when the older Catholics were 
too conservative or too timid to 
take their proper place in the fore- 
front. The restoration of the 
hierarchy provided an assurance 
that the new forces were welcome, 
and that the fusion of both brought 
a new vitality and strength into 
the wilted body. Wiseman had 
planned for this. At times in his 


planning he came into conflict with 
other men of vision and enthu 
iasm. Dr. Gwynn does not make 
light of these conflicts and con 
troversies, but he does show that 
both parties to them had their own 
points of view, and that Wiseman 
was a man in all his dealings. 

The names that occur in the 
pages of this biography suggest 
excitement: Newman, who owed 
so much to Wiseman (and the 
writer recaptures very powerfully 
the atmosphere of his hesitant 
approach to Rome), Manning, 
Gladstone, Ward, Russell of May- 
nooth, Pius IX and many othem 
come to life again, and I, a least, 
am grateful to Dr. Gwynn fo 
resurrecting these men from the 
dust of history for me, and making 
them live. 

This is exactly what Dr. Gwynn 
has done—he has brought to life 
a magnificent period of history, 4 
transition period not unlike ow 
own, when new adaptations of the 
old methods were demanded, and 
he has showed that even though 
‘Wiseman was human (he makes no 
attempt to deny it), he had vision 
and courage to undertake new 
work, and he succeeded. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAIT 


Sir Tobie Matthew. By Arch 
bishop David Matthew. London: 
Max Parrish. 6s. 


Smr Topre MATTHEW was born of 
a family of Welsh descent at 
Salisbury, England in 1577. His 
father was a clergyman, who sub- 


sequently became Archbishop © 
York; and his mother was the 
widow of Matthew Parker, son d 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
With such a background it might 
be supposed that Tobie Matthew 
would have slipped easily into the 
service of the Established Church, 


which had so much to offer him in 
the way of preferment. However, 
this was not to be. Young 
Matthew’s tastes lay along other 
lines, and his active, inquiring 
mind led him to travel abroad, 
engage in the diplomatic service of 
his sovereign, and seek the society 
and conversation of such as Bacon 
the essayist, Donne the poet, and 
Rubens the painter. Duringa visit 
to Florence in the early years of 
the seventeenth century he was 
converted to Catholicism, and 
later was ordained a priest. 

In the present biography Arch- 
bishop Matthew, with a skilled 
and facile pen, paints an accurate 
and sympathetic portrait of Sir 
Tobie. He exhibits him against 
the background of his period, his 
personal friends, his exile and his 
knighthood at the hands of James. 

Sir Tobie was a skilled linguist, 
his travels abroad having given 
him a sure command of Continen- 
tal languages. He translated the 
Confessions of St. Augustine into 
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English, and the essays of his 
friend, Bacon, into Italian. He 
wrote several original works in 
English including an account of 
his conversion to Catholicism, and 
many of his letters were collected 
and published in 1660 by John 
Donne, the son of the poet. 

On November 16, 1640 at the 
instance of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Sir Tobie was banished, and 
his last years were spent in the 
Low Countries. He died at the 
English College, Ghent in 1655. 

Many will be glad to read this 
interesting work, not merely for 
the account of Sir Tobie, but also 
for the information it gives of life 
and manners in the seventeenth 
century. Archbishop Matthew is 
an acknowledged authority on the 
period. 

The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the format and illus- 
trations which make the reading of 
the volume thoroughly enjoyable. 


D. CosTELLOE 


ST. COLUMBANUS 


The Poems of St. Columbanus. 
Translated and introduced by 
Perry F. Kendig. Cork: Trum- 
pet Books. Pp. 27. Price 2/- or 
50 cents. 


Ir 1s some three years since the 
quarterly magazine, ‘‘ Poetry Ire- 
land,” came into being. In the 
interval since then it has given the 
public almost 150 different poems 
by over 60 different poets and, in 
addition, many articles on poetry 
and reviews of the cognate litera- 
tare from all cver the world. 


Reasonably enough, it claims to 
be ‘a sincere and all-embracing 
medium of contemporary Irish 
poetry.” 

The poetry section of the Jan- 
uary 1951 issue of this magazine is 
given over completely to the 
poems of St. Columbanus as 
translated into English by Perry 
F. Kendig, who has also contribu- 
ted an attractively-written intro- 
duction to them, explaining how 
his own interest in the subject 
originated during his student days. 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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and giving reasons for his view 
that ‘‘ any attention to the facts 
must convince one that it would. 
be difficult to exaggerate Colum- 
ban’s stature in the Christian world 
of sixth century Gaul.” 

Mr. Kendig gives ‘us all the 
poems usually attributed to St. 
Columbanus. I note that he 
follows Migne’s arrangement of 
the ‘“‘ Letter to Hunaldus’’, in- 
cluding in this not only the famous 
acrostic poem, Columbanus Hun-. 
aldo, but also the “ Letter to 
Sethus’’, which Gundlach, follow- 
ing Goldast, who first. published 
these two poems in 1604, regarded 
as a separate composition. 

His poems are very revealing 
of St. Columbanus. Mr. Kendig 
holds that a study of them “ gives 
one a deeper insight into the 
medieval monkish mind than a 
modern man usually can achieve 
from other sources.’’ Unless you 
take “‘ modern man” in a very 
limited sense, such a statement 
means next to nothing; but no- 
body could controvert Mr. Ken- 
dig’s next sentence: ‘‘No one 


who has read the verses of Colum-’ 


ban with attention and sym- 
pathy can doubt that here was a 
man to whom this world and all 
its pelf were really dross.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Kendig or 
somebody like him does not 
analyse the poems of St. Colum- 
banus to extract from them the 
information they proffer so liber- 
ally about the “spirit” of the 
saint. For example, every page 
proclaims many times over that 
he had a heart brimful of Celtic 
sentiment and a Hibernian dislike 

of fools. A few quotations from 


Mr. Kendig’s translation may thee 
what I'mean: 
Be pitiful: for a friend your 
tears pour forth . 
Rebuke the sinner don’t 
renounce a friend. 
Rather rebuke a stranger than 


lose a friend. 

Christ pardons him who pardon- 
eth his brother 

and 
Learn, but from scholars: you 
teach stupid men. . 

Unwilling be to bandy words 
with windbags . 

A wordy one stirs acber men to 
smiles... 

A chatterer strips the soul of 
decent worth. 


And when the saint had concluded 

the ‘‘ Gnomic Lines ” (from which 

these quotations are taken) with 

the fine paedagogical motto: 
Good teaching leads to ever- 

lasting health; 
was it some Irish impishness made 
him add one line more: 


He loves his son who trains him 
with the rod? 


My own favourite among the 
poems of St. Columbanus is the 
Carmen Navale, the ‘“ Rowing 
Song”. Based on an ancient 
German boat song, it consists of 
eight verses, of which the first four 
end with the refrain: 


Heia, viri, nostrum reboans echo 
sonet heial 
and the second four with: 
Vestra, viri, Christum memorans 
mens personet heia! 
Apart from a weakness of rhyme 
in verse 2, this fine poem is excel- 


lently rendered in the present 
translation, the respective refrains 


appearing as: 
Ho, men! Let answering echoes 
shout our Ho! 
and 
Remembering Christ, friends, 
Yet your hearts cry Ho! 

One cannot say the same of the 
four line Epigram in Mulieres, the 
little quatrain, in which St. Col- 
umbanus contrasts the ruin 
brought by the poisoned tongue of 
one woman with the delights that 
mankind owes to another Woman. 
Mr. Kendig fails to ‘‘ change Eva 
into Ave’?! Columbanus’s last 
line runs: 
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Femina sed vitae gaudia longo 
dedit... 
Can it be that Mr. Kendig missed 
the significance of femina in this 
line? As Seebass pointed out, it 
clearly refers to the Blessed Virgin. 
If I seem to have focussed atten- 
tion chiefly on the less successful 
features of this little book, let me 
conclude with the frank affirma- 
tion that, in my opinion, both Mr. 
Kendig and Trumpet Books merit 
our gratitude for introducing us in 
these translations to the poems of 
that great saint, whom Raby 
called ‘‘the first Irish man oj 
letters ”’. 
P, O’ KEEFFE 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Doctrine and Life. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
February 1951. A Bi-Monthly 


Review published by the Irish 
Dominican Fathers. Price 1/6: 
10/- per year, post free. Sub- 
scriptions to be addressed to : 


The Manager, Irish Rosary 
Office, St. Saviour’s Priory, 
Dublin. 
THE appearance of a _ review 
devoted exclusively to the Spiri- 
tual Life marks an important 
development in Irish publishing 
history, and the Irish province of 
the distinguished Order of 
Preachers is to be warmly com- 
plimented on undertaking an en- 
terprise which cannot but redound 
to the well-being of the contury. 
Many who have considered 
closely our prevailing spiritual 
condition have remarked on its 
lack of sound foundation and 
substance, evidenced—to name 
but one sign—in the popular 
rating of devotional publica- 


tions. Few will be disposed to 
question the general need for 
better-based devotion, for a spiri- 
tual life founded more securely on 
doctrine. 

This new enterprise seems cal- 
culated to supply such a need, to 
save us from that ‘soft and 
empty kind of piety”’ of which 
Pope Benedict XV spoke in 
welcoming the celebrated French 
periodical, La Vie Spirituelle. 

Doctrine and Life is addressed 
not to experts or theorists in the 
higher life but to everyman. 
The first number, launched with 
the distinguished approval of the 
Very Rev. Provincial and Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, O.P., in- . 
cludes articles on the Liturgy ; 
a tribute to the late Miss Edel 
Quinn, a zealous Legion of Mary 
delegate ; and a sensibly-written 
article, first of a series, on ‘“‘Begin- 
ing to Pray.” 

J. G. McGarry 
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OUTLINE 


LOW SUNDAY 
INFANCY OF THE CHURCH. ITS APOSTOLICITY. 
“ As the Father hath sent me, I also send you ”’ 


After His resurrection our Lord appeared a number of times to 
the apostles instructing them: 


Our LoRD’s (a) to preserve His teaching and convey it to 

FINAL all men; (b) to have sacraments which He 

CoMMISSION instituted administered. Bg. “ Whose sins 
you shall forgive .. 


To St. Peter He gave the special office of being head of the 
whole church. The Good Shepherd charges Peter to feed His 
lambs and His sheep. ‘ 


Our Lord did not intend His church to be merely for the 
little country of Palestine; for He told the 
THE INFANT apostles to teach “ all nations’’. Nor did He 
CHURCH intend that it should benefit a mere generation 
or two; for He said that He would be with 
them “ even to the consummation of the world”. And, needless 
to say, He did not intend that there should be no head over the 
church after St. Peter had died. For if a head was necessary then 
(and a head és necessary for any sort of society . . .) much more 
would one be needed when the church would have vastly in- 
creased. The primacy of the pope is the king-pin of the church’s 
unity. “ Without it there would be as many churches as nations.” 
—Lord Acton. 
There, then, is the “mustard seed”, the infant church. 
There, its constitution ... authority .. . task 
It BEGINS . Let us see how it began its work. On 
To Grow Pentecost day, when the Holy Ghost had 
; come, Peter addressed the people for the. 
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first time. That day 3,000 converts were made (Acts 2: 41). 
Before long, this number was increased by tens of thousands 
as the apostles went far and wide. St. Thomas went south, 
many think, as far as India. St. John preached in Asia Minor. 
Paul, having also preached in Asia Minor, later went as far as 
Rome, and probably even to Spain. St. Peter, having preached ~ 
in Syria (the word “ Christians” was first used in Antioch, 
Acts 11: 26) finally established his bishopric in Rome. That is 
why, ever since, it is the bishop of Rome who is what St. Peter 
was—head of the church. 


From the ‘“ Acts”, epistles, and other early writings we 
know a good deal about the religious life of 
Its INNER those first Christians. Substantially, it was 
LIFE of course the same as ours to-day. But there 
was, at first anyway, an extraordinary 
exercise of charity among the “ brethren ”, many even sharing 
their goods in common. Miracles, too, were more frequent 
(Peter’s shadow ...); for there was more need then than now to 
show the divine nature of the church. The early Christians met 
for Mass in private houses as Catholics still sometimes do . . . Mass, 
like the Last Supper, was celebrated in the evening (vid. Acts 
20; 7). “ Acts ” also speaks (1: 14) of the early Christians meet- 
ing to pray with ‘“ Mary the mother of Jesus ”’. 


Now we to-day are that self-same church which thus began. 

For we are linked with those early Christians, 

APOSTOLICITY as history shows, by an unbroken chain of 

bishops and popes. The present bishop of 

Rome, Pius XII, is the 262nd of those who have ruled from the 
chair of Peter. 


No one outside that line can have any authority to teach in 
Christ’s name. No one who refuses to acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope and the bishops in union with him can be a member 
of the church that Christ founded. Indeed, only ignorance 
could excuse such a one from grave sin. “ If he will not hear the 
church .. .” (Matt. 18: 17). Consequently we have intact: 

(a) The same teaching that Christ gave the apostles. The 
unbroken chain of authority has ensured that, There has been 
& gradual process of unfolding and explaining Christ’s teaching; 
and also a development in ceremonies, e.g. in the Mass. Our | 
Lord spoke of His church growing like a living thing: “ first the 
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blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear ” (Mk. 4; 
28). But the church has not added anything new to Christ 
teaching, or taken anything from it. She would have no authority 
to do so. ‘“‘ Keep to the pattern of sound doctrine thou hast 
heard from my lips ” (II Tim. 1: 13. Knox). “I have received 
of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you...” (Ep, 
Corpus Christi and see Gal. 1: 9). 

(b) The same sacraments. Precisely because the church has 
adhered to Christ’s instructions: “ Baptizing them..., “Do 
this ...’’, “‘ whose sins...” ete. 


In short, thanks to the church, we have to-day the teaching 
that Christ laid down, and the grace that He won, as certainly 
and as truly as if we were getting them directly from Christ 
Himself. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
_ Tue Goop SHEPHERD, THE CHURCH, AND ITs MEMBERS 


’ We cannot properly understand all that “ good shepherd” 
‘would convey to our Lord’s listeners unless we keep in mind the 
system of tending sheep with which they were familiar. A good 
shepherd in Palestine is completely devoted to his sheep. He 
watches over them, or stays near them, even at night (vid. L. 2: 
8). He knows them individually and they know him and respond 
to his call (J. 10: 3-4). He leads them to where they will find 
pasture and water. He seeks out sheep that lag behind or stray 
away; and he would defend them even at his own personal 
risk. 


Such is the care our Lord says He has for us. We are His 


charge: 
WE ARE (a) As His church. “ No man shall pluck them 
CHRIST’S out of my hand” (J. 10: 28). The little tha 
CHARGE . has been revealed to us of Christ’s last tals 


during the “ forty days ” shows that His one 
concern on earth was the church that He was establishing 
(vid. Acts 1: 3). 
(b) Individually. For Jesus does not regard us merely 284 
flock. He knows our separate names, our circumstances, ot 
difficulties, and our needs. : 
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A good shepherd has more than charge; he has affection for 
his tlock. Christ has an affection for: 
(a) The church. He calls us His sheep and 
Loves Us His lambs. We see His loving nature in the 
‘‘ compassion”? He had for the multitude 
“because they were as sheep not having a shepherd ” (Mk. 6:— 
34). 

(6) Individual members. Some people only concern them- 
selves with groups (displaced persons, juvenile delinquents etc.) 
but would not trouble themselves about an individual. Others 
will treat individuals as if each one was their whole concern for 
time being. Notice that in Jesus. “‘ And Jesus looking on him 
loved him ” (Mk. 10: 21). Nicodemus. . . Jesus visits and reforms 
Zachaeus. He teaches the Samaritan women (J. 4: 4). It was 
separately he called the apostles. 

The supreme proof of His love is that He laid down His life 

for His flock. 
HE (a) For all. He earned by His death the grace 
Saves Us that saves men from the consequence of sin. 
Then He instituted the means, the church, 
by which we get that grace. ‘“ Christ... loved the church, and 
delivered Himself up for it ’ (Eph. 5: 25). 

_ (b) For each. He would have done the same for any single 
one of us. “‘ The Son of God . . . loved me and delivered Himself 
for me” (Gal. 2: 20). And if any one would neglect the sacra- 
ments, or even desert the flock, Jesus will still seek to save that 
soul. He spoke no fewer than three parables to make that clear, 
viz. the lost coin, the “lost” son, the lost sheep. Sheep are 
notoriously liable to stray away (Is. 53: 6, and to-day’s ep.). 
The shepherd’s crook, incidentally, is designed for rescuing 
single sheep. There is, then, surely something specially comfort- 
ing in knowing that it is to a shepherd Jesus compares Himself. 

The pasture to which our Shepherd guides us is of course 

heaven. The means: 
He Guipes us (1) The sacraments, especially confession and 
TO PASTURE Communion. (2) His personal example. Like 
_ @ Shepherd He has gone before us, showing us 
the way, and not merely telling us e.g. to be kind, to be — 
in suffering without reviling. ‘ Leaving you an example . . 

(ep.) (3) The guidance of His church. (A bishop’s crosier repre- : 

sents a shepherd’s crook). 
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(a) To submit to the Good Shepherd. It would be presump- 

tuous to suppose that no matter what we do, 

Our Duty we shall in the end be saved “ by hook or by 

crook”’. For how will Jesus save one who 

follows the false Christs who mimics His voice, or one who ignores 

Christ’s teaching, or resists His grace, and will not even at 

Easter receive the heavenly food He offers in Holy Communion! 

Only when, or if, such a one makes some effort to respond to 
grace. 

(b) To co-operate with Jesus. Our Lord by His weary 
journeying, preaching, hardships, and finally by His suffering 
and death has shown us how intensely He longs to save souls, 
How pleasing then it must be to Him if we will help Him in that! 
If in any way that is within our power... we help to bring in 
others, in distant lands or nearer home, so that more and more 
may be in the one true fold and under the one Good Shepherd. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. ITs CATHOLICITY. 


The Christians to whom St. Peter was writing were small 
communities surrounded by unfriendly and criticizing pagans. 
He reminds them that to live according to Christ’s teaching is 
not only the best way to answer their critics, but will be an 
inducement to those critics to “ glorify God ie i.e. _ embrace 
Christianity. 

That, in fact, has been one of thé chiet means oy which 
Christianity .has spread, and continues to spread: individual 
Christians explaining their beliefs -to their friends, and encourag- 
ing them by their example (cf. “ leaven ” Matt. 13: 33). 
extraordinary, however, has been the growth of.the chvrch that 
human effort alone could never sufficiently account foyat. “ God 
gave the increase ” (1 Cor. 3: 6). we 

For consider the difficulties. 

1] At first Christians were persecuted by the 
OBSTACLES Jews, as traitors to Moses. - 

2] Then followed from the Roman government 
one wave of persecution after another, some of them of the 
fiercest cruelty. 

3] Christian teaching itself was utterly opposed to a way of 
life that was pagan, immoral, cruel. 
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Yet by the beginning of the second century, a pagan governor 
wrote from Asia Minor that Christianity was 
Yer EARLY “ contagious”, and that the temples had 
GROWTH been deserted. The church had by then 
extended to Africa and, in the West, as far as 
Gaul and Spain. Throughout the second and third centuries it 
penetrated to still more distant places, e.g. Britain. By the 
fourth century, about one twelfth of the Roman Empire was 
Christian; and at the beginning of the fifth, one half. (St. 
Patrick 385—461.) Though paganism lingered in places for a 
good while, Christianity was now recognized as the official 
religion of the empire. 


The Roman Empire itself was by then breaking up. But 

the faith was not only preserved but extended. 

FURTHER For in the following centuries missionaries 

EXPANSION were going back to the continent from 

Ireland and England. Finally nearly all 

Europe was thoroughly Christian in its beliefs, laws, literature 

and art. It is significant that never was Europe so much united 

asin the “ ages of faith”. (No century, ¢.g., saw less war than 
the twelfth. ) 


There was a schism in the East in the eleventh century. And 

a greater disaster, not only for the church 

Desprré Stuism but for all European civilization, in the 
AND HERESY Protestant heresy in the sixteenth century. 

4-2 And yet the church, like the mustard seed, 

continued to grow. Missionaries like St. ‘Francis Xavier carried 

the fajth.from Europe to the Far East and to N. and S. America. 


Te aby the Catholic faith is the chief religion of Europe, 


wis with over 200 million Catholics. There are 
PRESENT: . in America (N. and 8.) over 100 millions. 
Posrtton In every continent missions are being extended 
yearly. In the whole world there are over 350 

milliomCatholics. 
Now it is notoriously difficult for diverse people to keep on 
agreeing about anything... Yet the extra- 
THe“ Nore” ordinary fact is that the teaching of the 


CatHOLIC ; Catholic Church, although it is never altered 
‘to please anyone, has nevertheless been 


(and died for) by people in every age and-of every 
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climate and every station in life and degree of education... 
The church is all things to all men because it was instituted by 
Christ to bring all men to God: Our Lord established His church 
to teach “ all nations ” and to “ observe all things...” and He 
promised to be with it “ all days ” (Matt. 28: 20). Which is the 
church to-day that answers to these three “ alls ’? Surely nota 
sect which is limited in area, which is comparatively recent in 
origin, or which selects only those doctrines that are thought 
suitable? No; but the church whose very name means that it is 
in all countries, has all Christ’s teaching, and has existed con- 
tinuously throughout all the Christian centuries. 
(1) Be proud, then, to be members of that vast Catholic 
society founded by Jesus Christ Himself. 
WE (2) Realize that the church is not Irish, or 
SHOULD: English, or even European; but Catholic. A 
Hottentot, if a Catholic, is “as Catholic” 
as we are. 
(3) Remember that all of us can spread the faith by good 
example. ‘“ That they may by the good works... visitation” 


(ep.). 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THe GUIDANCE OF THE CHURCH. ITS INFALLIBILITY © 
“‘ When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will teach you all truth” 


Our Lord taught what we have to believe, and do, in order to 
save our souls. He must surely, therefore, have left in the world 
some sure means by which we can know what His teaching’is. 


We would need a form of guidance that is: 
A. Visible and definite: Some people talk 


THE about “ organized religion” coming between 
GUIDANCE the soul and God. But the fact remains that 
WE NEED without teachers of flesh and blood like our- 


selves we could never be quite sure what we 
are to believe or do. We have no assurance that God will guide 
us individually by private inspiration. Nor are the scriptures in 
themselves a sufficient guide. They need to be explained by 
teacher. And the history of Protestantism shows what happens 
when everyone is his own teacher. Besides, for some years after 
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the church. was founded the N.T. did not exist; and, anyway, to 
this day most of the world’s population cannot read. 

B. With Authority. Our guides would need to be more than 
merely well-meaning people. Compare the civil law: it has to be 
officially interpreted by judges in court. How much more is some 
official and final authority necessary for expounding the law of 
God, and for the administering of the sacraments? 

C. Certain. For in the vital matter of saving our souls there 
should not be any uncertainty or any possibility of error. 

Now see how our Lord has provided for just such needs, in 

instituting the church. He first selected and 
(A) THe CHURCH instructed a few men—a good part of His 


PROVIDES teaching was exclusively given to them (vid. 
VISIBLE gosp. Sexag.). Then, having appointed one, 
GUIDANCE Peter, as head over the rest, He sent them 


forth to teach others. And He commanded 
that others should “ hear’ and accept their teaching (Mk. 16: 
16). 

The successor of St. Peter is now the head. [Mention his 
various titles.] The successors of the apostles are the bishops. 
The bishops ordain priests. All these, together with the vast 
body who “ hear ’’, combine to form one society. 


For the church is an organized society, not a mere conglomer- 
ation. Our Lord compared it:to a kingdom. 
(B) It Has | Now no society could hold together (much less 
AUTHORITY __ Progress) unless those in charge had authority 
‘to make and enforce laws. (Even Protestants 
try to enforce certain articles of belief. But almost from the 
beginning sects broke away from them, just as they had done 
from the parent body). In the Catholic church the source of all 
authority is Christ, who said to the apostles: ‘‘ As the Father 
hath sent me, I also send you” (J. 20: 21). 
A bishop having been appointed by the pope exercises ‘the 
authority of Christ in his diocese in matters 
How Its of faith and conduct. From him priests, 
AUTHORITY having got their priestly powers at ordination, 
18 EXERCISED get their “ faculties” ...Synods... Occa- 
- sionally the bishops of the whole church 
assemble with the pope in a general council. At Jerusalem c.50 
St. Peter presided. Among the twenty councils held since then 
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are Nicea 325, Trent 1563, Vatican 1870. The pope, being 
supreme, can legislate’ for the whole church, independently of a 
general council. 

The important laws of the church are in the “ Code”. Itg 
doctrines are in the Creeds... decrees of councils, and in the 
ordinary teaching of the church which is found in catechisms and 
approved books of religious instruction. Nihil Obstat.... 

Neither in its teaching nor in its believing can the church 


err, for: 
(C) Its (1) Christ established the church to lead w 
GUIDANCE IS ~~ to heaven. It is unthinkable, therefore, 
CERTAIN that He would allow it to mis-lead us. 


(2) He obliges us to obey the church (Mk. 16; 
16). Therefore... (3) He definitely promised that He Himself 
would always be “ with ” the church. He told the apostles that 
whatever laws they passed would be ratified in heaven (Matt. 18: 
18). And also (to-day’s gosp.) that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, would guide it. All the doctrines, therefore, that the 
body of the faithful, together with their bishops, believe (in any 
age) are necessarily true. 

ConcLusION. To save our souls we need guidance. In the 
church we have that guidance: clear, certain, and with authority. 
But guidance, however perfect, would be useless if we did not 
accept it. We will accept it readily if we keep in mind that it is 
in reality the guidance of our Lord Himself, who said to His 
church: “ He that heareth you... Him that sent me” (L. 10: 
16). 

7 FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
VIRTUES 
‘“* Be ye doers of the word” 


It is of little profit merely to glance at Christian teaching, a8 

a person might carelessly glance in a mirror. We must practise 

it. “‘ Faith without [good] works is dead ” (Jas. 2: 20). Our Lord 
‘‘ went about doing good ” (Acts 10: 38). é 

A habit of doing good acts is called a virtue. Hvery act we 

perform involves some action in the nervous 

FORMATION mechanism of the body. Even acts of the will 

or HABITs or mind, like telling the truth etc. are accom- 

panied by corresponding changes in the ner- 
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yous system. The result is that if that act, with the sequence 

that is in it, is repeated often enough, it brings about a corres- 

ponding sequence or “ track ” in the nervous system. (Compare 

an intricate lock which gets free with use.) That is why even 

complicated actions get increasingly easy, and sometimes 
become almost automatic. E.g. speaking, knitting, playing a 

piano. [Expand one example.]} 


(1) A habit thus acquired is therefore a power which we 
afterwards use at will, and with comparative 
EFFECT ease. (2) And not only such actions as talking, 
or HABITS walking etc. but our entire conduct, and even 
ways of thinking (e.g. about right and wrong) 
are to a great extent governed by habits. Good habits make good 
behaviour easier because by them we make our bodies allies. 
Bad habits (unfortunately easier to acquire) have the opposite 
effect. (3) Our character is the result. True, we all inherit certain 
tendencies, good and bad. For them we deserve neither credit 
nor blame. But what we make of them, by checking the evil and 
encouraging the good, the “ second nature ” that we develop— 
that depends to a great extent on the habits we form. 


So far we have been considering virtues such as a good pagan 
might practise for purely natural ends, such 
SUPERNATURAL as for good health or for peace of mind. We, 
ACTS however, are intended for a super-natural 
end, heaven. Consequently, any act which 
would in any way help us towards that end would have to be 
on a supernatural level. Grace will raise it to that level. It might 
seem that an act of e.g. charity, is the same whether grace enters 
in or not. In itself, it is. But for a pagan it is a good act and 
nothing more; whereas by grace it becomes a step towards an 
eternal reward. 


Does grace only enable us to do supernatural acts just as the 
occasion arises? Or does the soul get super- — 

SUPERNATURAL natural powers of a more or less lasting 
VIRTUES kind, corresponding to the natural virtues? 
It does. Sanctifying grace brings with it 

sueh powers. In particular, we get with it three virtues which . 
are of supreme importance: faith, hope and charity. These 
temain as powers in the souls so that, with God’s assistance, we 
may exercise them whenever we so desire. These are the greatest 
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of all the virtues because they are all directed towards God 

Himself. They are obviously supernatural, because they enable 

us to have what by mere human effort we could never possibly 

have or deserve, namely: a sure knowledge of God, a firm hope 

. that we shall reach Him, and (greatest of all) actual friendship 
with God, even in this life. 


(1) But just as the power to perform a natural act has to be 

frequently practised if we are to acquire 

EXERCISING ease, so likewise have the supernatural 

THE VIRTUES~ . virtues to be exercised. For they only give us 

the power, not the ease, to perform a super- 

natural act. The grace of a good confession will not e.g. make a 

drunkard a temperate man, in one moment. Cf. a surgeon may 

give a limb a power it otherwise would not have; but the person 

would still have to exercise that power to acquire strength and 
ease. 

(2) The best time for people to acquire that ease is when they 
are young and still plastic in mind as well as in body. Children, 
therefore, should be encouraged to form habits of regularity in 
their religious duties ... And should be taught to regard truth- 
fulness, self-restraint, perseverence etc. as sources of strength, 
and as manly. The word “ virtue ” is from L. vir, a man. 

(3) But at any age we can strengthen any virtue. Every 
serious effort leaves its impression. We have, moreover, the 
unlimited help of God. And the encouragement of knowing that 
every exercise of a supernatural virtue is contributing towards 
an eternal reward. 

JAMES MAC LOUGHLIN 
St. Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 


NOTICES 


The end pieces from Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral 
_were chosen by the Rev. P. J. Brophy. 


We regret that pressure of space has made tt 
necessary to keep back ‘‘ Round The Reviews’’ for 
the April issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondents are requested to keep their letters short. 
Only signed letters can be published—EDITOR 


THE PRICE OF BOOKS 


EDITOR, 


We in Ireland are not a book-buying people—in fact we are 
not really a reading people at all. Far too many of us limit our 
reading to a daily newspaper, a weekly Catholic newspaper 
(which, if we are candid, we shall confess we take in faithfully, 
but do not always read) and perhaps a magazine which caters 
for our particular hobby or work. Nevertheless, there is a fair 
number of people who like to buy a book occasionally, especially 
if they feel that they are getting reasonable value for their 
money. And I think this is where some of the trouble begins : 
you need to be something more than a casual reader to regard 
prices charged for books at the present time as giving good 
value, particularly if you are already finding difficulty in meeting 
the demands of other shopkeepers. 

Books in general are dear. True, they have not advanced 
in price nearly a8 much as most other articles since pre-war days, 
but still the average cost of any worthwhile book is not lower 
than 10/-, and is more likely to be nearer to 15/-. Now it is not 
easy to persuade a man or woman that an outlay of 10/- or 15/- 
for a book is good value. There is no use in denying the fact, 
just because we may regard it as a disgrace to our civilization or 
our educational system—the hard fact is that the vast majority 
of people look on it as an extremely foolhardy thing to do, to 
pay such a price for a book. And it is an even harder fact, if the 
hardness of facts can be compared, that for most people it is not 
merely foolish but impossible. If then we wish to get Catholics 
to buy books that are good and read them, we must do some- 
thing to bring down the prices, not merely by a few pence, but . 
to make them really cheap and at the same time make them 
attractive. The question is how this is to be done, and when 
that has been answered who is to do it. 

There have been attempts made to put Catholic books on 
the market at cheap prices by various publishing houses. 
Apparently these ventures were not a success, as the various 
series were allowed to die out. 
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What we require is something on the style of the Penguins 
or Pelicans. These give a lesson in popular book production, 
There is good clear type ; there are attractive titles and a bright 
pleasant colour scheme. The Pelican books are especially 
interesting. The subject-matter of these is by no means easy 
reading, but they are written in a breezy or provocative style, 
They do not shirk problems and they try to provide answer 
with self-confidence. Money is not wasted on binding. In size 
and format the books are cheerful-looking, and, a factor which 
is important in present-day life, they take up little space, and 
being uniform in size and colouring need no arranging to keep 
them neat on book-shelves. In short, these books seem to suit 
the ordinary person’s needs in present-day life. 

I know that to make this line of cheap books a business 
proposition, the sales must be high. Yet I think that if an Irish 
publishing firm undertook the production of some such attrac- 
tive series at a similar price with breezy works on contemporary 
problems they would succeed too. Surely there must be writers 
of the artistry of Chesterton and Belloc who could do the 
writing and surely the younger writers and experts in our 
Catholic universities should be able to supply popular works on 
topical Catholic questions. The Catholic Truth Society pam- 
phlets are too small and too “ apologetic” in their very appeat- 
ance. We Catholics can learn from others. We ought to, when 
the lesson is so obvious and so necessary. 


Yours faithfully, 


PETER BIRCH (Rev.) 


St. Kieran’s College, 
Kilkenny. 
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